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The Late Otto Edward Prince Bismarck, 
The Iron Chancellor. 


By J. A. Fownzer. 


The death of Prince Bismarck, which 
occurred July 30th, leaves another gap 
in the world’s history, and a link in the 
chain which connects the records of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

He was one of the greatest personal- 
ities of the century, and the greatest 
personality in Europe. He was the 
pivot on which much of importance 
rested, for he had a remarkable career 
and for his distinguished characteris- 
tics one cannot but take note of what 
made him different from other men. 
His life is an object lesson to all Phren- 
ological students. 


HIS HEREDITY. 


In Bismarck we have an instance of 
heredity. He was the son of Karl Will- 
iam von Bismarck, a member of an old 
Prussian family long settled in Pom- 
erania and the mark of Brandenberg, 
and of Louisa Wilhelmina von Men- 
ken. His mother was a gifted woman 
and took particular pains to superin- 
tend the education of her sons, and be- 
lieved that her third and youngest son 


had a great destiny before him. She 
possessed her father’s liberal views, and 
had a strong religious sentiment. She 
was as beautiful as she was gifted. His 
father is said to have been a handsome, 
cheerful man without any very great 
claim to intellect or accomplishment, 
but he was a mighty hunter and fond of 
country life. Bismarck, therefore, in- 
herited the combined genius of his 
mother and his fine physique and love 
of action from his father. 


HIS REMARKABLE HEAD. 


That Bismarck possessed a remark- 
able head no one will deny, and it was 
capable of carrying out those mental 
activities that would have exhausted the 
majority of men. Even the skeptic of 
Phrenology has in him a wonderful 
contradiction to his unbelief. 

In being called the man of “ Iron and 
Blood,” he earned the title by hard ex- 
ecutive work, through a long and event- 
ful life. 

His head was a massive one, being 
high, broad, and long. He stood, when 
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compared with most men, like a mighty 
battleship to a ferry boat. We do not 
say that the ferryboat in its way is not 
as useful as the battleship, and the 
ordinary man as necessary in his way 
as Bismarck, but for large and spe- 
cial work the battleship has its place, 
and probably no other man could have 
done for Germany what Bismarck did. 
As no one who enters the New York 
harbor can help seeing the grand Statue 
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detention of his general activity. He 
was what we call a far-sighted man, his 
Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Hu- 
man Nature joined with his Perceptive 
intellect in giving him shrewdness and 
a grasp of every situation that presented 
itself. He was adroit and knew what 
he was about, and what he was after. 
He never lost sight of the end he had in 
view, no matter how far away it seemed. 
This was illustrated in his strongest 





BISMARCK’S PHYSIOGNOMY. 


of Liberty, so no man could cast his eye 
toward Europe without seeing the stal- 
wart form, the illumined countenance, 
the keen and watchful eye, the shaggy 
eyebrows, the forceful mental ma- 
chinery of the one man who dared to 
rule his king and his people. 

His mind was as big as his body, and 
that is a high compliment, for he was a 
giant in stature and possessed a strong 
motive temperament which brooked no 


characteristics, and in his life, for when 
the war of ’66 was over he had already 
made plans for what was to follow in 
1869. He was prepared for any emer- 
gency in his plans for a United Ger- 
many. He wasa dignified man, but not 
proud; his Self-esteem was influential 
over his character, and it gave him great 
independence of thought and action. 
His ambition centered itself in the one 
great action of his life, the Union of 
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Germany. He was approachable, as all 
great men are, and he possessed strong 
domestic and patriotic faculties. His 
picture, taken at ten years of age, indi- 
rates this. He was gentle with the 
young and tender in his treatment of 
women and the aged. Men he consid- 
ered, no doubt, could look after them- 
selves, and, therefore, used them as in- 
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will; such a successful ruler of men and 
manipulator of State affairs; such an 
arbitrator of his own individual views; 
such a parliamentary pleader; such a 
potent voice or nation-builder. He was 
a Benjamin Franklin in diplomacy, but 
he had none of his suavity. We have 
had statesmen like Palmerston, Peel, 
and Gladstone, warriors like Napoleon 
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THE LATE PRINCE BISMARCK. 


struments toward his success, and knew 
how to get all that was good for his 
purpose from them. 


COMPARED WITH MEN OF ALL 
AGES. 


Since the time of Caesar, Alexander, 
and Cromwell, there has not been such 
an astute leader; such a man of iron 


and Wellington, generals like Wash- 
ington and Grant, but none have sur- 
passed Bismarck for the Constitutional 
interest and conservative force which 
he manifested in his own country 
through bloodshed if he saw conquest 
would come by no other way. He was 
greater than Napoleon, for his work en- 
dures. 
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GLADSTONE AND BISMARCK. 


For many years we have watched 
closely the work and influence of the 
two great leaders of thought of the last 
half Century in England and Germany, 
and in many ways their work was sim- 
ilar, but in matters of policy and tactics 
of action they were different men. In 
Gladstone we found a superior to Bis- 
marck in thought and learning, in Bis- 
marck we found the superior in basilar 
force, and will power. Gladstone op- 
posed war, Bismarck courted it. Glad- 
stone was a man of great intellectual 
force, Bismarck a man of dogged de- 
termination. Gladstone was a man of 
deep religious feeling, Bismarck was a 
believer in God and Bismarck. Glad- 
stone was a refined and polished gentle- 
man, Bismarck was rough, offhand, and 
lional in type. Gladstone had a voice 
that was cultured but strong, Bis- 
marck’s voice roared with vehemence. 
Gladstone was a Conservative liberal, 
Bismarck was a strong and positive 
Conservative. Gladstone ruled without 
bloodshed, Bismarck governed with it, 
and made it appear an essential in the 
eyes of his king. 





The late Prince Bismarck had the cham- 
pion heavy-weight brain according to the 
flattering estimate of the anthropologist, 
Otto Ammon, who pronounced it the 
heaviest known to anatomical science. 

It weighed 1,867 grammes, and conse- 
quently exceeded that of any known 
genius. Cuvier’s brain weighed 1,830 
grammes, Byron’s 1,807, Kant’s 1,650, 
Schiller’s 1,630, and Dante’s 1,420. The 
average weight of the brain of an intelli- 
gent European is only 1,380 grammes. 
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As to the question of greatness be- 
tween the influence of Gladstone and 
Bismarck, now and in the years to 
come, there can be but one decision, 
and that is in favor of Gladstone, for 
his ever dominating thought was in 
broadening the basis of governmental 
power by the extension of suffrage 
among the people. Bismarck, on the 
other hand, drew a tighter grasp over 
individual privileges that did not widen 
the influence of the empire. He made 
himself into a ruler—and a despotic 
one—while Gladstone was a represen- 
tative of the people. The one encour- 
aged reforms, the other was opposed 
to them, inasmuch as they weakened 
his one aim. Still, in consolidating 
Germany, Bismarck has taught the 
world a lesson—what one man can 
accomplish with a strong resolve, and 
also what organization and systematic 
forethought can result in, and also that 
unity is power. 

By the death of these two octoge- 
narians, “ Europe has lost two political 
giants, two men of elevated sentiments, 
two men of mighty talent,” says Signor 


Crispi. 





Sanford B. Dole is to continue as Chief 
Executive of Hawaii until Congress has 
received the report of the commission 
appointed to devise a form of govern- 
ment for the island and has enacted a 
statute for its government. 

There is to be no Governor of Hawaii 
appointed by the President for an in- 
definite time, if at all. 

This settles the rumor that United 
States Minister Harold Sewall would be 
named for the place. 
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JAMES PAYN. 
When society loses a member whose 
maturity of intellect and general cult- 
ure have contributed for years to the 


ure, our sense of bereavement is accom- 
panied with a consciousness of pain 
most difficult to describe. The “ pass- 
ing ” of such a one leaves a void indeed, 





JAMES PAYN. 
Kindly lent by The Literary Digest. 


instruction and enjoyment of his fel- 
lows, there is much occasion for regret. 
But when such a loss includes more 
than intellectual culture and a hand 
facile with the pen—when it includes a 
soul rich in thoughtfulness and sym- 
pathy, the man or the woman having 
learned to love everything human, and 
to find some elements of the divine im- 
pression in every type of fellow-creat- 


and leaves us to wonder how it may be 
filled up and what compensation will be 
given us for the loss. 

In this era of free journalism, bo- 
hemianism, and literary pretension, it 
is “‘ the shining mark ” that the arrows 
of a crass and impudent criticism seek 
to strike. Coarse and vulgar minds 
would relieve the pressure of envious- 
ness and malice in their small souls in- 
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duced by the contemplation of a su- 
periority of culture and capacity that 
they may never hope to reach. So it is 
when a small and dilettante circle of 
writers appear to take pleasure in the 
endeavor to depreciate the work of an 
author like James Payn soon after his 
death, our indignation is strongly 
awakened, and we wonder at the state 
of society that can tolerate such an ex- 
pression of small-mindedness and de- 
fective intellectuality. 

Here is a man whose career in liter- 
ature covers forty-six years. The desk 
of the writer was his world, yet the 
orbit in which his literary soul revolved 
was a large one, flashing in company, as 
it did, with many another literary star 
that has given lustre to our century’s 
thought. For twenty-four years editor 
of “Chambers’s Journal,” and later 
editor of “The Cornhill Magazine,” 
Mr. Payn filled a very important place 
in the estimation of the reading public, 
and necessarily exerted a wide influence. 
It is said that one story of his, published 
in “Chambers’s Journal,” in serial, 
added 20,000 to that monthly’s circula- 
tion. The number of his books—for 
the most part novels—exceeds one hun- 
dred. These were not written “by 
contract,” or struck off at a white heat, 
but prepared with deliberate care and 
in every case with some purpose in view 
—a moral object—not merely to affect 
the prevailing novelistic craze for real- 
ism irrespective of the ethical influence 
of incident and description. 

The thoughtful reader has but to 
glance at the portrait of Mr. Payn to 
note the fact of its quality and breadth 
as representative of a mental entity. 
There is not a coarse or jagged line in 
the make-up. Perhaps scrutiny de- 
tects a certain element of severity in the 
clearly cut and somewhat sharp con- 
tour, but it is for the most part the 
expression of temperament accentuated 
by a long and intense course of culture 
and practice. The critical type of in- 
tellect dominates, that type that spares 
self less than others and in its judicial 
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determinations subordinates self to cri- 
teria erected by others. A sensitive 
nature, to excess, probably one could 
not attribute anything of the character 
of egotism to James Payn. He was a 
close and earnest observer from child- 
hood, always an eager learner, and 
founded his convictions upon fact and 
impression gathered from environment 
and study. He was not given to con- 
clusion-jumping or asserting opinions 
because he “ thought so.” There must 
have been a wide margin of the uncer- 
tain and the undemonstrated in his 
views of life and the relations of human 
nature; a very broad and liberal spirit 
in his treatment of conduct and char- 
acter, a tender and deep charity for 
error and misfortune. It is easy to in- 
fer that he was susceptible to the emo- 
tions of sympathy and fraternal inter- 
est. 

Few men, we are bound to believe, 
would be more readily affected by those 
touches of nature that reach the heart, 
and fewer still would show a more del- 
icate appreciation of the feelings of 
others. 

So active a brain, so ready and re- 
sponsive a nervous constitution fit a 
man for the expression of thought and 
feeling. Not as the speaker—he does 
not show the type of language that 
makes one the orator; but as the writer, 
the teacher, his face and head show pe- 
culiar capacity. The esthetic powers 
are there in large proportion to Jend 
their graceful turns to his thought ex- 
pression, while capacity for invention 
and conception enabled him to employ 
with unusual facility the garnered treas- 
ures of reading and observation. It is 
the organization of the teacher that im- 
parts form and life to that face—the 
teacher of principles that agitate the 
best part of mind, that formulate 
canons of philosophy for the inspira- 
tion of men and women to think better 
thoughts and to live better lives. He is 
of the type in which rank Thomas Ar- 
nold, Hawthorne, Kingsley, Robertson, 
Drummond, Starr King. 
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Its Advantages and Excesses. 


By J. Mitiorr Severn, or Bricuton, Enewanp. 


(Continued from page 42.) 


Friendship is a distinct faculty, not 
confined to man alone, many animals 
possess it likewise, the dog especially 
manifests it. Its organ is located in the 
brain, in close proximity to the other 
social and domestic organs, immediate- 


vigor to the social nature; an ardent, 
sociable disposition; is easily allured; 
seemingly capable of considerable at- 
tachment and of acting in a manner 
which wins the confidences and seems 
to favor the interests of others. 





THE LATE MRS, HARRISON. 


ly above Conjugality on either side of 
Inhabitiveness and adjoining Philopro- 
genitiveness; adjoining but higher than 
Combativeness and behind and below 
Cautiousness and Approbativeness; all 
of which organs are capable of acting 
in connection with Friendship with pe- 
culiar interest and effect. 

Friendship, acting purely without 
much influence from other organs, gives 
a ready disposition to form associations, 
love of company without much regard 
to the choice of it. It gives warmth and 





Though Friendship frequently acts 
largely with Benevolence and other fac- 
ulties, as Approbativeness and Agree- 
ableness, producing a generous, oblig- 
ing, affable, suave, adaptable nature, a 
person can, however, be very benevo- 
lent without being at all friendly, and 
vice versa; but a person’s Benevolence 
is doubly effective when manifested 
conjointly with large, active Friend- 
ship. A person with large Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness, when exercising 
generosity, gives simply as a matter of 
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duty, or from the blind promptings of 
Benevolence, without regard to whom 
they bestow their sympathies or charity. 
While persons with large Friendship 
and small Benevolence may associate 
most intimately with friends and com- 
panions for years without actually of- 
fering or even thinking to do them 
favors involving acts of benevolence; 
they are, however, peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to others’ influences, and are thus 
liable to allow themselves to become 
involved in their friends’ concerns; 
though when this is so, should Acquisi- 
tiveness be large, they will require a full 
return, with interest, for favors be- 
stowed. 

Such persons usually associate with 
others, with no other object but sim- 
ply for the sake of association; yet, 
as a rule, unless Benevolence is very 
small and Acquisitiveness very large, 
Friendship greatly prompts the other 
faculties to act favorably, considerately, 
and with unselfish interest toward com- 
panions and associates. Its best mani- 
festations are when acting conjointly 
with Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness, when it gives sense of justice and 
duty toward fellows and a generous, 
sympathetic, unselfish interest in the 
welfare of friends and humanity, and 
with a well-developed intellect it per- 
ceives the good accruing to self and 
others in the combined efforts of asso- 
ciation. 

A good amount of friendship is very 
desirable. It is of widespread advan- 
tage; though too much frequently 
proves to be a bane to its possessor when 
not controlled by intelligence, judg- 
ment, and discretion. When small and 
requiring to be cultivated, associate 
freely with friends, company, and so- 
ciety; do not shun your fellow-men, 
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consider how very much each individ- 
ual is obligated to his fellows, and that 
you are in duty bound to show toward 
them respect and consideration and a 
helping hand when necessary; you 
never know how soon you may be un- 
der another’s obligation; even the veri- 
est stranger may have it in his power 
some time or other to render you the 
greatest service. 

Friendship when too large is just as 
much an evil as when too small, and 
especially so when acting with very 
large Approbativeness, Amativeness, 
Self-esteem, Hope, Sublimity, and 
small Acquisitiveness. Persons of such 
development are reckless and improvi- 
dent; too easily led by flattery, the al- 
lurements and evils of fast company 
and society, and by gaudy and extrava- 
gant display. Excessive Friendship has 
brought disgrace and ruin upon many 
an otherwise good character. It causes 
its possessor to seek company simply for 
the sake of being in it, whereby their 
time is wasted and they become a natu- 
ral prey to the dishonest, tricky, un- 
scrupulous, and vicious, who may take 
advantage of and link them into all 
sorts of obligatory concerns ruinous to 
their pockets and their morals. 

Persons in whom Friendship is too 
large, and especially young people, 
should be careful in making and choos- 
ing friends. They should engage in 
some permanent, useful work which 
will occupy well their time and keep 
them out of company, and not allow 
themselves to be influenced so much by 
others; trust people less; be guarded 
against the world’s allurements and the 
persuasions and influences which seem- 
ing friends and unscrupulous and 
vicious persons are apt to exercise over 
them. 


——___¢ 


HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


He could not wait to win 
Glory in battle din, 
But made his cruise 
When death lurked everywhere— 
In ship and sea and air. 
What man could do or dare, 
Hobson would choose. 


Fortune could only smile 
On such a hero, while 
Fame must rejoice. 
Bravely he chose and well, 
Rode safely through a hell 
Of hurtling shot and shell; 
*Twas Hobson’s choice. 
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The Physiological and Mental Characteristics 
Adapted to Special Classes of Occupation. 


Artiote I. 


As a class, requiring similar physical 
and mental organizations and develop- 
ments, may be mentioned the Pioneers, 
Soldiers, Sailors, Miners, Farmers, 
Woodsmen or Lumberers, Expressmen, 
Freightmen, Quarrymen, and Mechan- 
ics engaged in the heavy arts, such as 
Blacksmiths, Smelters, Iron Founders, 
and those of similar occupations. 

The men best adopted to this class 
of occupations are not well constituted 
for the best success in the office or the 
legislature. They are workers rather 
than thinkers, and can think best while 
they work. They are physically active 
and restless; and cannot well endure 
confinement or restraint. They would 
naturally choose some of the occupa- 
tions named. 

But most persons accept their occu- 
pations from necessity, rather than 
choice; and few have sufficiently well 
defined ideas of their ability and the 
occupation to which it is best adapted, 
to enable them to choose wisely. 

Too often they aspire to positions 
that give wealth or popularity, without 
considering the qualifications for suc- 
cess in those positions, and this ac- 
counts for very many failures, and 
many discouraged men, who might 
have succeeded had they engaged in 
pursuits for which they had the re- 
quired talent. The place does not in- 
sure success. That depends upon the 
man. The young man best fitted for 
success in this class of occupations, 
needs a well-developed and muscular 
body, practical sense, and unusual en- 
ergy. 

He need not be one of this typical 
class to begin, because the life he must 
lead will develope these qualities, if he 
possesses the right constitution; but his 
success depends more upon qualities of 
organization that he possesses than 





upon cultivation. It is well known that 
many persons could not endure the 
hardships incident to this class, because 
it would exhaust them. 

A good description of the organiza- 
tion adapted to the pursuits of this 
class, will enable him to think to better 
advantage; to judge if he is adapted to 
them; and if he is, to choose with more 
certainty of success. 

His bones will be rather large, giving 
broad shoulders and rather large hands 
and feet. 

His muscles should be dense and firm. 

This will give wiry strength and en- 
durance in action. 

His chest should measure slightly 
more than his abdomen. 

This indicates the breathing and ar- 
terial system proportionately as strong 
as the absorbent system; and that the 
lungs are large enough to vitalize the 
blood, and the heart is strong enough to 
circulate it with sufficient energy to 
give life and vigor to every function. 
This gives one activity and energy and 
a hearty relish for physical exertion. 

He should weigh not less than one 
hundred and fifty pounds, and one hun- 
dred and eighty, or two hundred 
pounds of weight is much better; be- 
cause size and weight—other conditions 
being right—is the measure of power, 
and these pursuits require the most 
physical power, and in some positions a 
very able mentality, which also needs 
strong physical support. 

He should have a good appetite and 
excellent digestion; the physical signs 
of which always accompany it. 

The salivary glands, located in the 
cheeks, on the line between the upper 
and lower molar, or crushing teeth, just 
where Nature placed them as most con- 
venient to supply saliva to the food 
while being crushed, and which are 
connected by nerves with the stomach, 
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and act in accord with it and the ap- 
petite, will be developed in propor- 
tion to the development, and active in 
proportion to the activity of the diges- 
tive organs. 

This, when the digestion is good, will 
cause full and rounded cheeks at this 
place. ’ 

The texture of the skin, the com- 
plexion, and the lustre of the eye, give 
unmistakable indications of the diges- 
tive conditions. 

When it is about perfect the skin will 
be clear, firm of texture, and glowing 
in radiant complexions of lily and pink, 
or peachy richness; or of a dark heathy 
brunette type, and the eyes will be clear, 
lustrous, and bright. 

If the blood is insufficient, he will be 
pale and spare. If it is not properly 
vitalized by the oxygen in the lungs, he 
will be sallow or milky pale, and flabby 
in texture, and the eyes will possess a 
dull and soulless expression; while the 
skin may present eruptions. Such per- 
sons have a tendency to scrofula, due 
to impurities in the system caused by 
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lack of good digestion of the food and 
purified blood. 

These conditions depend much upon 
regular and temperate habits, and the 
avoidance of physical excesses; but 
more especially on the quality and 
quantity of food and drink, avoidance 
of stimulants, narcotics, and spices; 
regular bathing, sufficient exercise, 
fresh air all the time, solar light, suffi- 
cient rest, and a happy disposition 
which enlivens all the functions, while 
sorrows or displeasure depresses them. 

The hair will be thick and rather 
coarse, or wiry and stiff, as a rule, and 
in the most pronounced persons of this 
class will be black and coarse. 

These physical conditions will react 
upon the mental faculties and produce 
a disposition in harmony with them. 

These are the physical indices and 
reasons for them, and we are ready to 
treat the mental characteristics neces- 
sary to the best success in the special 
pursuits and positions in this class; they 
will be clearly described and illustrated 
in another article. F. A. Clark. 





Indian Characteristics. 


By Etstre CAsseLtt SMITH. 


The most perfect type of the Ameri- 
can Indian in his present state of de- 
velopment is found among those com- 
monly known as half-breeds. The odd 
mixture of savage customs and dawn- 
ing civilization in their crude minds is 
revealed in their dress, partaking as it 
does of modern conventionalism and 
the peculiar decorations of their abo- 
riginal life. 

They still retain their stalwart phys- 
ical structure, and that wiry tenacious 
quality of organized tissue that gives 
them such unlimited powers of endur- 
ance, and such stolid strength of char- 
acter. Civilization is bound to do but 
little for them in this line. It might 
be truly said that the quickest way to 
extinguish the race is to force civiliza- 
tion upon them. 


The diversities of Indian character 
are not so varied nor so marked as are 
those of many other nations, due most 
probably to their simplicity of habit- 
life, and limited conceptions generally. 
Their instinct of self-preservation is 
very strong, and in all positions in life 
is well looked after. Yet Acquisitive- 
ness is not strong enough to induce 
them to save or accumulate much, and 
they appear almost incapable of appre- 
ciating the true value of personal prop- 
erty. 

Alimentiveness is a strong element 
and of a gross character, manifested in 
the fullness and grossness of the lips. 
They appear to be naturally carniv- 
orous, and their active Combativeness 
and Destructiveness is largely due, no 
doubt, to their meat-eating propensi- 
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ties. Cautiousness and Secretiveness 
are well-developed, and are prominent 
and well-known traits of Indian char- 
acter. The facial signs are the narrow 
eyes with their puffy lids, and also the 
breadth of the wings of the nose. 

The Perceptive group is usually im- 
mense, and it is through this that the 
Indian gains most of his knowledge. 

Locality and Memory are also prom- 
inent. The conical shape of head is 
nearly always noticeable, and shows a 
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The two suppositions are incompatible 
to one who understands Phrenology. 
The facts are the Indian is an instinc- 
tive and profound worshipper and has 
always been, no doubt. 

But the writer does not consider 
them superstitious, in the true sense of 
the word, Spirituality is usually too 
small for that. Their religion is a com- 
position of observations of the mysteri- 
ous and, to them, unexplainable laws of 
the Universe, and they reckon these as 
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deficiency in the Perfective group; 
their manifestation of love of color and 
decoration is accounted for by their de- 
velopment of Color and their great love 
of approbation (Approbativeness), but 
the finer sensibilities to beauty, form, 
and grandeur are lacking. The selfish 
sentiments are nearly always very 
strong; Self-esteem and Firmness giv- 
ing them a coolness and self-poise many 
of their white brothers might envy. 

It is a common belief that the Indian 
is not very religious, though it is gen- 
erally supposed that he is superstitious. 





REE INDIANS, FROM NORTH DAKOTA, 


the workings of the Great Spirit. But 
things exist, and because they do not 
understand them an obscure and absurd 
meaning or sign is attached to them. 
They have, however, a subtle way of 
studying the outward observance of ex- 
isting phenomena, and when the results 
of such are crudely traced, they accept 
them as inevitable and inexorable, and 
one who studies their habits and cus- 
toms, their proverbs and wise sayings 
will be interested to observe how per- 
fectly their theories often accord with 
Nature. 
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Men and Women of Note. 


These three eminent physicians at- 
tended the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone in 
his last illness. Their Phrenology is 
particularly interesting on account of 
the differences of their mental organiza- 
tions. Dr. Dobie has a superior mental 





traits in his character. He would be 
quick to diagnose a complex disease and 
to master its details. His mind is in- 
tuitive and penetrating in its researches 
after knowledge, and the more difficult 
and profound the subject the greater 


DR. W. M. DOBIE. DR. HW. BLISS. DR. 8S. H. HABERSHON. 


organization and a philosophical type 
of mind. The vital temperament is 
sufficiently in evidence to give him 
warmth and geniality of manner. He 
would quickly win the confidence of his 
patients by his agreeableness and power 
of adaptation, whether among the rich 
or poor of his clients. From a phreno- 
logical point of view Dr. Dobie is an 
ideal physician. Sagacity, foresight, 
sympathy, and cautiousness are leading 


interest would he have in unravelling 
its mysteries. The study of chemistry 
and metaphysics would afford him in- 
tellectual pleasure. He is particularly 
thoughtful, studious, and quick to no- 
tice the incongruous. If there is any 
extreme in his organization it arises 
from an excess of sympathy. The 
moral brain is large and influences the 
whole of his actions; he could not 
stoop to anything sordid or mean, or 














utilize his time in advancing his own 
interests. He lives for others, and 
would liberally give of his substance, 
time, and experience to help and relieve 
the necessities of the poor. His large 
Hope and Agreeableness give him a 
very happy disposition. His presence, 
manner, and conversation would have 
a beneficial effect upon his patients, for 
he is full of tenderness and pity. There 
is very little harshness or severity in his 
nature, in fact not enough. He is very 
active and energetic. Dignity, selt- 
reliance, and a conscientious sense of 
duty are also strong traits in his char- 
acter. The social group is well repre- 
sented. He is hospitable, sociable, and 
warm-hearted. Young people would 
find in him a true friend. Dr. Dobie 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Gladstone for many years. There was 
much in common between the two, each 
was characterized by the same noble- 
mindedness, courtesy, and sympathy in 
the welfare of others. It is recorded 
that Dr. Dobie is very popular among 
all classes of people in Chester and is 
very ready in giving his services free to 
the poor. 


DR. HUBERT BLISS, 


Dr. Hubert Bliss has a predominance 
of the mental temperament, an active 
brain, and an original mind, with large 
conceptions. He is better adapted for 
a physician than for asurgeon. He has 
great mental susceptibility and intens- 
turn his abilities to the best account. 
He is liberal and sympathetic in 
thought and versatile as a scholar. His 
height of head indicates elevation of 
mind, sentiment, emotion, and aspira- 
tion. He is capable of looking at the 
same subject in a variety of ways. He 
has a mathematical mind, is orderly, 
methodical, systematic, and particular 
in his tastes. He has poetical tenden- 
cies, his imagination being vivid and 
versatility of talent and knows how to 
ity of thought and feeling. He has 
strong. His abilities are decidedly lit- 
erary, he is prolific in thoughts and 
ideas. He is not so strong in Language, 
hence he would show more ability in 
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expressing his thoughts on paper than 
in extempore speaking. His central 
faculties are all well developed, giving 
him considerable ability in accumulat- 
ing knowledge, analyzing facts, and in 
utilizing them to the best advantage. 
He is very discreet, prudent, and dipio- 
matic. He would be very cautious in 
taking his positions, and be sensitive to 
the opinions of his friends. The su- 
perior parietal portion of his head is 
large; he needs a stronger base to his 
brain to adequately support so much 
mental intensity and to prevent friction 
in the exercise of his intellectual pow- 
ers. 

He is very sympathetic, impression- 
able, and susceptible to surrounding 
influences. He would be inclined to 
soar very high at times and dwell too 
much in the ideal world and in his own 
reflections. His ancestry was particu- 
larly intellectual and of high organic 
quality. He is intuitively perceptive, 
and has far-seeing sagacity, which is of 
considerable help to him in his pro- 
fession. He is determined, resolute, 
and persevering once his mind is fully 
made up, and is not dependent upon 
the help of others to unravel an intel- 
lectual problem. Few men have start- 
ed life better equipped mentally. With 
attention to physical exercise he should 
have a successful career. 

Dr. Bliss is the son of an eminent 
physician and has inherited many of his 
father’s special gifts. 


DR. 8. H, HABERBHON. 


This gentleman is comparatively a 
young man for the very important po- 
sition he has attained in the medical 
profession. The difference in the for- 
mation of his head from that of Dr. 
Dobie is very apparent even to the un- 
initiated in Phrenology; the basilar re- 
gion is larger and the motive tempera- 
ment is stronger. He has inherited a 
splendid physique and a very receptive 
mind. He grasps facts readily and ar- 
rives at his conclusions quickly. We do 
not infer that he is impulsive; the 
steadying qualities of his mind are too 
strong for him to act under impulse; 
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but his first impressions are very strong 
and reliable. The anterior lobe of his 
brain is broad and long from the mea- 
tus, especially so at the base, and this 
gives him his scientific cast of intellect. 
He would have been equally successful 
in following the profession of law. He 
gathers knowledge easily and takes 
everything into account before he starts 
his work. He has considerable breadth 
of mind and a reliable judgment; his 
opinions are well thought out and given 
with due caution and care. His mental 
manifestations are quick and active; he 
will show originality of thought and 
the power to adapt means to ends. Al- 
though not particularly verbose, he can 
explain his ideas with tact and ability; 
he will bear sounding and knows much 
more than he expresses. His mind is a 
storehouse of useful facts, few things 
escape his notice. His sense of Local- 
ity, Size, and Form is above the aver- 
age. He is an enthusiastic worker and 
very thorough in all he undertakes. He 
is very ingenious, systematic, and pre- 
cise, and has a keen appreciation of the 
sublime and beautiful. He has a happy, 
genial disposition, and egotism is by no 
means one of his besetting sins. He 
has considerable firmness and stability 
of character; he would be persistent in 
carrying out his plans. He has inde- 
pendence of character and values it, but 
does not assert or push himself forward 
to the extent his qualifications allow. 
He has considerable mental capacity 
and is not afraid of hard work; herein 
lies the secret of his success. His per- 
severance and tenacity of purpose, com- 
bined with his critical acumen and 
strong perceptive intellect, will enable 
him to achieve still greater success in 
the profession of surgery, for which he 
is so well adapted. D. T. Elliott. 


”~ 
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MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 
THE WORLD RENOWNED JOURNALIST. 


Few lives have had more crowded 
into them in so short a period than that 
of Margherita Arlina Hamm, whose 
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world-wide sketches of life, taken from 
north, east, south, and west, have made 
clever people envious of her brainy 
achievements in journalism. As though 
this lady’s time was not sufficiently oc- 
cupied, she accepted, during the latter 
part of July, a Governmental commis- 
sion to Tampa, Fla., and from there 
to Santiago. 

It goes without saying that this dis- 
tinguished lady, who has been an inde- 
fatigable traveller, will succeed in her 
mission, for she is certainly the right 
one in the right place. It is marvelous 
what arduous labors she has under- 
taken and carried out, never having at- 
tempted a thing in which she was not 
successful. 


INHERITANCE. 


If inheritance has anything to do 
with the matter, she certainly has had 
her share, for she has had on her moth- 
er’s side a direct inheritance from the 
Spencer family, being a third cousin of 
the philosopher, Herbert Spencer, and 
on her father’s side she has received a 
French inheritance, as her father was a 
relative of Lafayette. She is a grand- 
daughter of the late Bishop Spencer, 
of Canada, and was born in Montreal 
in 1871. Her mother’s mother was of 
the Scotch royal Stuarts, hence she 
combines in cerebral power Spencerian 
philosophy, Scotch sturdiness and en- 
ergy, and French vivacity and fluency 
of expression. Her portrait indicates 
her zeal, enthusiasm, courage, and great 
discrimination of mind, and her hand- 
writing is in keeping with her well- 
developed, well-informed, and critical 
mind. Her education has been com- 
prehensive, for besides the ordinary cur- 
riculum she has taken a course at Em- 
erson’s College, Boston, and studied 
science at the New York University, 
and was a member of one of the first 
law classes for women in the University 
of this city. She began her literary 
work when she was thirteen years of 
age, and it seems hardly possible that, 
being now under thirty years of age, 
she should have become a journalist of 
merit for the best papers in New York, 
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San Francisco, Chicago, Boston, Balti- 
more, London, and other European 
cities. Miss Hamm was war corre- 
spondent during the Korean Japanese- 
Chinese war, and the Pittsburg “ Press” 
says of her that she made the finest 
maps of Mongolia and Manchuria of 
any correspondent. It is interesting to 
note that these countries she visited 
on a camel’s back, alone, save with her 
interpreter. In fact, her correspond- 
ence from the Orient is spoken of as 
probably the most interesting and dar- 
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been quickly detected by those who 
know her style. It is not, however, 
only in journalism that Miss Hamm 
has displayed her talent. She has writ- 
ten not a little poetry and not a few 
stories. General Horace Porter says of 
her: “Miss Hamm is the coming 
patriotic poet of the United States. In 
her ‘ Washington Centenary Ode’ she 
has the touch of Key, and her other 
creations are stirring, scholarly, and 
eloquent.” Among her famous poems 
are the following: “‘ The Birth of Free- 
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MARGHERITA ARLINA HAMM, 


ing of her journalistic work. She has 
worked at Washington under President 
Cleveland on special and technical 
work, and has been a great traveller, 
having been, as a representative of the 
“ New York Herald,” to all of the out- 
of-the-way places in and around this 
continent, and has visited Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland, the Lesser Antilles, 
and the Florida Keys, and as for a 
pastime in her leisure moments she has 
been to Cuba, the West Indies, the 
Sandwich Islands, and Europe. As an 
able writer of the “ Mail and Express ” 
she has become well known to its read-’ 
ers, and all her unsigned articles have 


dom’s Day,” “ Washington’s Farewell 
Address,” and “The Ruined Cathe- 
dral.” Her “ Ode to Gettysburg” has 
been often copied. Her talent for 
writing is only excelled by her gift for 
public speaking, and some day she may 
show it in a very practical form. 

When having the pleasure of inter- 
viewing her I found her head excep- 
tionally well developed in the anterior 
and superior portions, while her feat- 
ures are very small and refined, as will 
be seen by her new and special photos 
taken by Rockwood for the PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, which have ap- 
peared in no other periodical. She 
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has a wonderful memory, and is able 
to recall experience after experience 
and historical events. This is not ow- 
ing to the activity of one faculty only, 
but several, such as Eventuality, Indi- 
viduality, Comparison, and Locality; all 
of which have their distinct memory. 
She possesses a lively imagination 
and knows how to use it in dealing with 
dry facts. Her Language is large and 
enables her to write and speak with 
great fluency. Few are so gifted in 
both. Her versatility of mind is an- 
other of her strong characteristics. It 
matters not the subject that her pen 
has to write upon, whether it is a seri- 
ous book notice, a fairy story, or a day 
at Coney Island with the Children’s 
Fresh Air Society. Her mental flexibil- 
ity is shown by her large Causality, per- 
ceptive faculties, and Sublimity, and 
her only full degree of Continuity. 
She loves change and variety in every- 
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thing she does, and she can do a thou- 
sand things as easily as one. 

She has used her abilities to a good 
account, but she has still many possi- 
bilities before her in the literary world, 
or in fact she could turn her talents 
into several channels. She has already 
been recommended to the War Depart- 
ment for special recognition because of 
the services rendered by her to the 
wounded men of the Third Regular 
Cavalry. Before leaving for Santiago 
she cared for the soldiers on the way 
from Tampa to the Southern hospitals, 
and was instrumental in securing for 
them good berths, and aided greatly in 
making them comfortable. 

Very truly has she been called an 
able philanthropist, as well as a brilliant 
newspaper reporter, and in the former 
role she displays her wealth of sym- 
pathy and her capacity to help others. 

J. A. Fow Ler. 


CURRENT NEWS. 


it is claimed that the wheat crop now 
being harvested in the West will make 
this year’s yield the largest on record in 
this country. An early conclusion of the 
negotiations with Spain should be insist- 
ed on, as the ships now engaged in mili- 
tary transportation will soon be urgently 
needed to transport our exports of food 
to the less favored countries of Europe. 


In one of Carlyle’s private letters, sold 
in London the other day, he says: “ Ol- 
iver Cromwell had no squint, stare, or de- 
ficiency of any kind in the eyes of him. 
One eye, probably the left, but I am not 
sure, was considerably bigger than the 
other.” 


Frederick, Md., August 9th.—Francis 
Scott Key, the author of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” was honored to-day 
in his native city by the dedication of a 
handsome monument erected to his 
memory. 


The late Sir Richard Burton is said to 
have left behind him not less than twen- 
ty manuscripts. He used to work at four 
or five different books at a time—in fact, 
took a rest by turning from one book 
to another. 


The Protocol of Peace was signed on 
Friday, August 12th. 


* ment of the hero commander. 


Colonel Hay will return to occupy a 
great post, for which he is admirably 
equipped, alike by temperament and 
training. Previous service in the State 
Department, as well as under its instruc- 
tions, has made him familiar with the 
duties and methods of the office, and no 
doubt of his ability to fill it will be enter- 
tained at home or abroad. 


London, August 9th.—Should the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, the Parliamentary 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, be ap- 
pointed Viceroy of India, in succession 
to the Earl of Elgin, as appears certain, 
he will probably be raised to the peer- 
age before he starts. This has been finally 
arranged. 


T. G. Fillmore says: “ Dewey and Hob- 
son—those are the two biggest names 
made by this war. Dewey is the embodi- 
Hobson 
of the personal courage hero.” 


The population of London includes 60,- 
000 Germans, 30,000 French, 15,000 Dutch, 
12,000 Poles, 7,500 Italians, and 5,000 
Swiss. 

Admiral Dewey and Gen. Merritt bom- 
barded Manila August 13th, which was 
soon followed by an unconditional sur- 
render. 
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HOLIDAYS BAD FOR THE BRAIN. 


Everyone knows that excessive strain 
is bad for the brain, but Sir James 
Crichton Browne now comes forward 
and takes the other side of the question. 
Speaking at Selkirk he said that elderly 
persons who gave up business, and pro- 
fessional men who laid aside their avo- 
cations without having other interests 
or pursuits to which to turn, were in 
many cases plunged in despondency or 
hurried into premature dotage. He did 
not know any surer way of enjoying a 
green old age than to keep on working 
at something till the close. 

Our judges were, he said, men who 
could never fall into routine, but were 
called upon, so long as they held office, 
for mental effort in considering and de- 
ciding on the new points and cases 
which were constantly submitted to 
them. For the most part they had at 
one period of their lives undergone 
some over-strain in the active practice 
of an exacting profession, and yet they 
lived to a ripe old age, and were, he be- 
lieved, more exempt from dotage than 
any other class of the community. The 
sustained brain-friction in their case 
kept that organ bright and polished. 
These facts, Sir James thought, ought 
to inspire us with some doubt as to the 
wisdom of the compulsory retirement 
and pension régime under which we 
live-—Science Siftings. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF A BAD 
CONSTITUTION. 


The advantages of a robust frame and 
a sterling temperament are many and 
obvious, but there is a reverse to this 
medal as to others, says the Medical 
Press. The man with a bad constitu- 
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tion—that is to say, with an organism 
which “rounds on him” with implac- 
able ferocity whenever he relaxes, be it 
never so slightly, his observance of the 
laws of hygiene, dietetic or social—may 
be likened to the impecunious citizen . 
who rejoices in little or no credit and is 
constrained to pass his purse in review 
before proceeding to make a purchase. 
He cannot run greatly into debt because 
his bills are presented day by day. So it 
is with him physiologically. He looks 
with envious eyes at his sturdier fellow 
who violates every rule of health and 
propriety night after night, yet rises 
with (or after) the dark, gay and, appar- 
ently, unaffected by his previous indis- 
cretions, while he, poor man, is pun- 
ished severely by a day of headache and 
dyspepsia, following not improbably, a 
night of unrest. With him the punish- 
ment follows too swiftly on the offense 
for any doubt to subsist in his mind as 
to the relationship of cause and effect. 
The consequence is that he, more or less 
reluctantly, avoids the excesses which 
he enjoys for such a brief period and re- 
grets for so long. The carefulness of 
habit thus begotten ultimately charac- 
terizes his life as a whole. He, at any 
rate, will not smoke one cigar too many 
or too strong. He is not the man to 
cycle himself into a state of exhaustion 
which the morrow only accentuates. If 
he marry it is with the object of hus- 
banding his resources, and to secure 
that regularity of function which physi- 
ology inculcates and experience ap- 
proves. The stronger, burlier viveur, 
goes, so to speak, the whole hog. He 
rejoices in apparently unlimited credit, 
and he stops not to count the cost. 
Slowly but surely the bills accumulate, 
and by and by he finds himself physi- 
ologically bankrupt. It is not until the 
bills are presented that he realizes how 
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extravagant he has been, and this at a 
stage too late for the lesson to be of any 
benefit. “The creaking gate hangs 
long.” —Gaillard’s Medical Journal. 





BODY AND BRAIN WEARINESS. 


Dr. Miller tells us that the body is 
wearied more quickly when the mind is 
tired. 

“ The child fatigues much more read- 
ily—that is his organism is more quick- 
ly depleted and poisoned during the 
periods of most rapid growth. The 
average boy has his most rapid growth 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. In these two years he increases in 
weight by as much as he did during the 
entire six years preceding the age of 
fourteen. At this period of most rapid 
growth, the period of pubescence, the 
brain loses considerable weight, because 
of the fact that the usual blood supply is 
lessened by a portion being withdrawn 
to nourish the viscera and other organs 
undergoing rapid revolutional changes 
during this period. While the weight 
of the brain is but one forty-fifth of that 
of the whole body, it requires one- 
eighth of all the blood to nourish it. 

At no time in his whole school career 
is the boy so deserving of sympathy as 
at the time of most rapid growth. In 
all learning, two features are involved: 
Proper presentation of material by the 
teacher, and proper attitude of mind on 
the part of the pupil. Seldom, if ever, 
can the latter condition be supplied by 
the boy or girl in the midst of the phys- 
ical and mental revolutions and evolu- 
tions of pubescence. 

The great curse of this age is the de- 
mand for rapid education. Parents and 
teachers crowd the children through a 
long, hard year’s work. Health is sac- 
rificed for promotion. What is learned 
while a child is fatigued is soon lost, the 
mind’s forces being equally dissipated. 
Vital force is required faster than it is 
generated. The work of to-day is done 
on to-morrow’s credit, and the system 
of a child is wholly at a loss to protect 
itself against disease and accident.” 
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HEALTH OF THE ARMY—DR. 
TRALL’S IDEAS. 


At the breaking out of the Civil War, 
Dr. Trall, of hygienic’ fame, advocated 
reforms which, although rejected by 
prejudiced conservatives, were adopted 
by a few of our soldiers, and so increased 
their strength, and so increased heaith- 
ful conditions of the tissues of their bod- 
ies, that when so seriously wounded as 
would require, under ordinary condi- 
tions of health, amputation, they recov- 
ered with limbs and arms unsevered. 

Among other things demanded by Dr. 
Trall was the banishment of swine’s flesh 
in all its forms as most indigestible, and 
productive of all manner of dangerous 
diseases, and as affording comparatively 
but little nourishment. He also sought 
to banish superfine, white, starchy 
bread, because robbed of important con- 
stituents of physical strength. 

He insisted upon the use of whole meal 
wheat bread, made after the following 
simple method: 

Mix the flour with water or milk, with- 
out leaven, and bake by hot fire for thirty 
minutes. Thus is produced a_ bread 
which can be kept sweet for many days, 
and on which Rome’s armies subsisted, 
marched, fought, and conquered, declar- 
ing their ability to do anything unless 
fed on wheat. 

With whole-wheat bread our American 
army has the best substitute for all other 
food, and which will give her warmth, 
nerve, and muscular force, freedom from 
fever and colds, and greatest possible 
physical endurance. 

On this diet our soldiers, with impu- 
nity, may encamp in Northern fields or 
in the swamps of Cuba. Oh, that our 
commissariat would give heed to these 
words! Albert B. King. 


—_—__@—___—_—_- 


MEASURING MEMORY. 


Attempts have recently been made in 
France by Professor Alfred Binet to 
“measure memory.” One of the experi- 
ments consists in reading a series of fig- 
ures to the subject, at a regular speed 
of about two per second, and observing 
how many he can repeat without error 
in the order in which they were given. 
The faculty of voluntary attention is, 
of course, called into play in this ex- 
periment. Children from six to eight 
years old retain, on the average, five fig- 
ures; children ten years old, six figures, 
and adults seven figures. Jacques In- 
audi, the lightning calculator, can retain 
more than forty figures. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


HEALTHY AND AFFECTIONATE. 


| 


By Uncie Josepu. 


No. 435.—As every artist desires to which was published in the “ St. Louis 
paint his picture with suitable sur- and Canadian Photographer,’ and 
roundings, so does the phrenologist. whose kindness we here acknowledge. 
He likes to serve his readers with the Here is a case of heredity. The 








MOTHERHOOD AND BABYHOOD. 


parental stock of the child under his mother has a fine vital-mental tempera- 
consideration. In this case we have ment and is well developed in the social 
been fortunate in securing the privilege and affectionate qualities of her mind. 
of one of F. W. Guerin’s portraits, This expresses itself in the features of 
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her face, which are bathed, as it were, 
in the glory of the morning light. It 
is full of joy and is the true type of a 
mother’s affection. The photographer 
has thrown up this light to a good 
effect, which again explains the reason 
why we need more phrenological pho- 
tographers. 

She is healthy, and she has endowed 
her little son with a full share of vital- 
ity. Could we see him in real life, we 
should expect to find ruby cheeks and 











NO.436. WILLIE ALBERT NIVEN., 
lips, sparkling eyes, a childish, impul- 
sive and generous nose, a loving chin, 
and a roguish disposition. One could 
not very well be serious and sour in the 
company of such a little spirit; hence 
he will do much good toward chasing 
away the cobwebs that seem to fossilize 
around the corners of one’s brain when 
cares and anxieties thicken around one. 


His head is long from the anterior 
to posterior lobe, hence giving him a 
large surface of gray matter. 

His social mind is very strong, and 
will make him a veritable diamond in 
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society, for he will be much beloved 
wherever he happens to be. 

He will be a regular little reasoner 
also, and will know how to puzzle the 
old and wise heads that are in his com- 
pany, for he will always have difficult 
problems to solve. 

He has not large Veneration, hence 
he will be inclined to be cheeky, and 
yet he will cover up this element with 
so much good humor that it will not 
appear out of place. 

He will be a rapid talker, as his Lan- 
guage is large, especially in the part 
that gives him verbal expression. 

We should like to see a continuous 
set of pictures of this little fellow, and 
know his cerebral development. 

No. 436.—Willie Albert Niven.—He 
will show a remarkable career if he is 
rightly understood in his ripening 
years, for he has an unusually large 
head as well as a fine tone of organiza- 
tion. He is especially adapted to en- 
gage in professional work, and has all 
the mentality to supply him with talent 
for a professional life. Let anyone who 
doubts this take the measure of his 
head from the centre of the forehead, 
and it will be found to predominate 
above the measure from the opening of 
the ear to that imaginary line. From 
the ear upward is half an inch, while 
from the line upward is three-quarters 
of an inch measurement. Therefore 
there is special force of character in a 
moral, religious, and philanthropic de- 
partment. This may not lead him to 
be a minister of the Gospel, but he will 
prove to be a man of letters, one de- 
voted to literature and journalism. 

He has been evidently blessed with 
a good parentage, and probably there 
is a mingling of the Scotch-English- 
American blood in his veins. 

He ought to be kept a little boy as 
long as possible, for he will grow fast 
enough and mature readily when he 
once throws off the garb of boyhood, 
and his greatest chance for success in 
after life is in having a long childhood 
granted to him. His brain is over- 
active. His large Causality, Cautious- 
ness, and Benevolence will give him 
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more than ordinary strength of char- 
acter and power of research. 

A wise training of this lad will make 
him an acceptable citizen and a man 
to be heard of hereafter. 





WILLIE’S HOME. 


A little five-year-old boy bounded 
into the house one day and exclaimed, 
as he hung his hat up in the hall: 

“This is my home! This is my 
home! ” 

A lady said: “ Willie, the house next 
door is just the same as this one. Sup- 
pose you should hang your hat up in 
that hall, wouldn’t that be home as 
much as this? ” 

“ No, ma’am,” said Willie, “ it would 
not.” 

“ Why not? ” asked the lady. “ What 
makes this house your home more than 
that one?” 

“Because my mother lives here,” 
said Willie—Ex. 


Child study is going to elevate the 
profession of teaching by showing the 
world that the most precious object for 
consideration is the child and that he 
who has to do with the child stands in 
the highest of all professions 





PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
YELLOW FEVER. 


In view of the intense interest which 
is now manifested in the study of 
means for the prevention and cure of 
yellow fever, it is gratifying to note 
that some progress has been made to- 
ward the desirable encs in view. Dr. 
Giuseppe Sanarelli, whose investiga- 
tions into the cause of this disease have 
received so much attention, has by no 
means been idle in prosecuting his in- 
vestigations in a practical direction. 
His discovery of the yellow fever mi- 
crobe two years ago was followed by 
long-continued and finally successful 
efforts to produce a serum by the usual 
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methods of inoculating animals, prefer- 
ably the horse and ox, with repeated 
doses of the poison. His experiments 
with this alleged curative agent, as de- 
tailed in a recent issue of “ The Annales 
de l'Institut Pasteur,” are extremely 
interesting, although as yet by no 
means conclusive. It is a matter for 
some surprise to note that, according 
to his observations, the rationale of the 
action of this serum in no way cor- 
responds with that of antitoxin in 
diphtheria, as he declares that he has 
not discovered thus far any antitoxic 
substances in vaccinated animals. He 
feels warranted in the opinion, there- 
fore, that the icteroid bacillus is direct- 
ly destroyed by the injection. Whether 
or not this theory is tenable on the 
present basis of bacteriological investi- 
gation, is a matter of but small moment 
compared with the direct and practical 
applications of his methods of preven- 
tion and cure. Making all due allow- 
ances for the difficulties naturally at- 
tendant upon initiative experiments, 
the results thus far obtained, by reason 
of the small number of patients treated, 
can be viewed only in the light of a 
report of progress in a promising di- 
rection. 

As no deaths have been attributed 
to the direct action of the injected sub- 
stance, and as there have been no sys- 
temic disturbances other than those 
associated with a temporary rise in tem- 
perature, it would appear to be per- 
fectly safe to follow the lines of the 
distinguished discoverer in more ex- 
tended directions, in the hope that the 
results may be correspondingly con- 
firmative. If half of what seems to be 
promised is gained, we shall have taken 
a long step forward in combating one 
of the greatest scourges of modern 
times.—Medical Record. 

coventitilipestiitaeinis 
For the soul that gives is the soul that 
lives; 

And bearing another’s load 
Doth lighten your own and shorten the 


way, 
And brighten the homeward road. 
—Washington Gladden. 
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What One Girl Did in aide 


A STORY OF TO-DAY. 


By Anna M. TurrLe. 


Bertha stood at the parlor window 
idly looking out watching the fast dis- 
appearing figure of her friend Helen 
Armstrong. 

Helen had been spending the day 
with her, and they had been discussing 
the recent gossip concerning Jack El- 
liott and Carrie Spencer, who after be- 
ing married two years had decided to 
separate. 

“Just think!” Helen had said, 
“When we all envied Carrie so, and 
thought they were so well suited to each 
other. I really don’t see how a girl can 
feel safe marrying any man now-a-days. 
I feel thankful every day of my life to 
know I am independent, and have been 
brought up to earn my own living.” 

“Yes,” Bertha had replied, “ when- 
ever I hear of unhappiness between 
married people I believe it is because 
they do not stop to think beforehand.” 

“ And even if I do say it,” Helen had 
continued, “ girls think it so lovely to 
be Mrs. Somebody, and have a nice 
trousseau and lots of presents. If I 
could only have all the accessories of 
getting married, I don’t believe I ever 
would take the best man living. 

“Well! good-by dear,” she said, 
stooping over Bertha and kissing her. 
“T don’t expect you to feel as I do, for 
I do think Herbert is awfully nice, ‘and 
so do all the girls, and I don’t blame you 
for falling in love with him. I'll see 
you to-morrow after church to talk 
over the excursion,” she had called back 
as she went down the front steps. 

Helen Armstrong and Bertha King 
were as unlike as any two girls could be, 
and yet for that very reason they were 
the best of friends. 

Helen was a tall, strong, athletic 
girl, fond of sports of all kinds, she 
was a college graduate and was now 
teaching in one of the public schools. 


Bertha, on the other hand, had al- 
ways been delicate, and was more 
thoughtful than most girls of her age. 

The girls all said, “‘ Bertha always 
had a fad, and looked at things some- 
times in too serious a manner.’ 

Just now as she left the window and 
slowly went upstairs, her mind was full 
of the talk she had been having with 
Helen. 

As she entered her room, her eye 
caught a picture on the mantel, and go- 
ing over to it, she took it in her hand 
and stood looking at it. 

The photograph was of a young man, 
a handsome face, some would say, but to 
a thoughtful observer there was some- 
thing disagreeable in the features. A 
selfish, self-willed look. The boys used 
to say “it was better on the whole to 
keep in with Herbert Moore, for when 
he was angry! well! look out, that’s 
all!” 

Bertha looked long and lovingly at 
the picture and then sighed. “ Herbert 
dear, I am sure I love you, and you 
think you love me now; but how will 
it be in a few years? Will you care for 
me just as much then, as now, or will 
we be like almost all the married people 
we hear about? ” 

She thought over the little disagree- 
ments she and Herbert had had during 
their year’s engagement. She remem- 
bered now that Herbert never gave in, 
but made her feel that she was wholly 
in the wrong herself. Bertha had a will 
of her own, and it hurt her to give in, 
especially when she knew she was in the 
right, but then, she pondered, wasn’t it 
always so? if the wife rebelled then 
there was trouble. Why couldn’t young 
people come together who were har- 
monious, and where one would give way 
to the other, and make life easy in the 
little things. 
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“ An existence like that would be too 
good to be true,” she said, as the dinner 
bell rang, and she prepared to go down 
to the evening meal. 

Bertha was the only girl in a large 
family of boys, and her brothers all 
made a great pet of her, but never 
thought she could do more than marry, 
as every other girl did. 

Harry was her favorite brother and 
many long talks they had together on 
different subjects. 

“ What makes you so quiet, sis? ” he 
asked, as they waited for dessert to be 
brought in. 

Bertha looked up quickly and 
blushed. “I was only thinking,” she 
replied. 

“T know,” piped up Tom, the small 
boy of the family. “She feels bad be- 
cause I told her I saw Herb. flirting 
with Belle Mason when I was coming 
home from school yesterday, and he met 
her in the park and I followed them, 
and they didn’t know I was around.” 

“ Hush, Tom,” spoke up Mrs. King. 
“You shouldn’t come home with such 
stories.” 

“ Tt’s true though,” pouted Tom. 

“That reminds me, Bertha,” said 
Harry. “I met Herbert down town 
and he said he wouldn’t be up to-night, 
as his cousin from the South had come, 
and he supposed he must pay her some 
attention.” 

Bertha smiled. “She is the cousin 
I have heard so much about, probably.” 

“Why! what have you heard?” 
said her mother. 

“Never mind, mamma; I will tell 
you when a little pitcher with big ears 
is not around.” 

“T didn’t know pitchers had ears,” 
cried Tom, the irrepressible. 

“You ask cook if they haven’t,” 
answered Harry, as they rose from the 
table, and obediently Tom went out to 
the kitchen to see what Bridget had to 
say on the subject. 

“ What are you going to do this even- 
ing Bertha?” Harry asked, as they 
went up stairs arm in arm. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied; 
“ practice some I guess.” 
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“ Well, if you get tired of it, here is 
something on Phrenology you may find 
interesting,” and he threw in her lap a 
pamphlet. 

After he had gone out Bertha picked 
it up casually, opened it at random, and 
then started and looked more closely. 
What caught her eye was the heading 
of an article, “ Adaptation in Mar- 
riage.” The pamphlet told of some 
cases where a study of Phrenology had 
been of such value to the student. 

As she read she became more and 
more interested in the subject, particu- 
larly in the conclusion of the. article 
which read as follows: 

“Men and women should be adapted 
to each other mentally as well as phys- 
ically, two people having large F'irm- 
ness, Combativeness, or Destructive- 
ness should never marry. But there 
should be similarity of moral sentiment, 
as well as of social feeling. Phrenology 
points out these combinations and is of 
great importance. Many men and 
women have been saved from uniting 
with those who were selfish and tyran- 
nical.” 

As Bertha finished reading she be- 
came aware of a new feeling within her. 
All at once she seemed to realize she 
had never understood herself or even 
tried to. 

She had not been as happy since her 
engagement as she had expected to be. 

What could she do? She retired that 
night with the determination to look 
into the subject more fully. 

For the next few weeks Bertha saw 
very little of Herbert, as every spare 
moment he had, he devoted to his cou- 
sin. At first, Bertha missed his coming 
every night, but now she had plenty of 
time to think. 

Going down town one day, she 
stopped at the public library to get a 
book. As she was waiting her turn, she 
happened to see a list of new books, 
among them a work on Phrenology, she 
brought the book home with her and 
fairly devoured it, and it opened a new 
world to her. She began to study those 
around her, their different traits and 
peculiarities, and the more she studied 
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the more she felt that she and Herbert 
had made a mistake in becoming en- 
gaged. 

Almost every day one of the boys 
came home with some story about Her- 
bert and his cousin, and Bertha felt sure 
if she were married, and he paid as 
much attention to other women as he 
did now, she would be horribly jealous, 
even now she had to struggle with her- 
self to keep from rebuking him for his 
neglect. Once she would have done so, 
but now things were certainly chang- 


ing. 

Helen and the girls used to wonder 
what had changed Bertha so. When 
with them sometimes, she would have 
fits of abstraction, and then again ap- 
pear to be studying them. 

One evening after everyone had gone 
to bed, Bertha-had a long talk with her 
mother. She told her she felt that she 
and Herbert had been growing apart for 
some time, and that they would not be 
happy if married. 

To say that Mrs. King was surprised 
is stating the case too mildly. Her idea 
was, that when a girl had the opportu- 
nity of marrying a strictly moral young 
man, she must be losing her senses to 
worry herself about adaptability. 
“Why, Bertha!” said she, “ what 
would people say? A girl should think 
well before breaking her engagement.” 

“T know it, mamma dear,” Bertha 
replied. “I have been thinking it over, 
and I know what I should like to do.” 

Mrs. King sighed. Why was it, 
when she only had one daughter, she 
should be more care than all her boys, 
for no one ever knew what Bertha 
would do next. 

“Mamma dear,” Bertha said, “I 
want to go to New York in the fall and 
take a course in Phrenology.” 

Her mother fairly gasped. Bertha 
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went on, emboldened by her mother’s 
silence. 

“T am tired of staying home and do- 
ing nothing, I want to know myself bet- 
ter, and by knowing myself, I will un- 
derstand other people.” 

“But Bertha!” Mrs. King ex- 
claimed, “your father will never give 
his consent.” 

“ Oh, I can manage Papa if you will 
only be willing,” she continued, for 
Bertha was very much like her father 
and he understood her far oftener than 
her mother did. 

“You know, Mother dear, I am not 
fit to be married at all, for I don’t like 
housework, and I do like study. I know 
Herbert would only feel good natured 
when he had plenty to eat, and I don’t 
believe I would be happy after the ro- 
mance wore off.” 

“Well, Bertha, sometimes I think you 
haven’t a bit of sentiment or love in 
your make-up,” said Mrs. King, as that 
poor lady regarded her daughter sadly. 

Bertha and her mother talked far 
into, the night, and finally Mrs. King 
gave in enough to give her consent if 
Bertha could get her father to agree to 
her proposal. 

Bertha thought deeply, long after her 
mother had left her. 

It was something to undertake, it 
meant study, and giving up her home, 
and then Herbert! how could she break 
with him. Yet she knew she was in 
the right; it was hard, she felt, but any- 
thing worth having is worth working 
for, she thought, as she dropped to 
sleep. 

After a little arguing with her father, 
he gave her permission to take the 
course, provided she could board with 
her aunt in New York City. 

“T’ll write Aunt Carrie to-day,” she 
exclaimed joyfully. 


(To be continued.) 





Houghton, of Dublin, says that two 
hours of severe mental labor abstract as 
much vital strength from the system as 
a whole day of physical labor. 
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The Sphere of Heredity. 


DR. PRICE DELIVERS THE FIRST LECTURE AT THE SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


.HE TELLS OF THE EFFECT OF ENVIRONMENT AND TRANSMITTED CHARACTERISTICS 
—SOME NEW ASPECTS OF AN OLD QUESTION. 


“Tt has been suggested that if all 
the millions who have lived upon this 
planet had been incidentally created 
and lived a good contemporaneous ex- 
istence they would have exercised that 
influence which every living being ex- 
erts over others. Every star that swims 
in the deep blue of midnight darts its 
influence through millions of leagues 
of space and touches, or rather grasps, 
every other world and binds it into 
brotherhood with itself. So every per- 
sonality asserts itself in human life. 
But since we have descended from an 
original pair, by the law of transmission 
we are made the subjects of influence, 
and we in turn transmit influence to 
succeeding generations. We are heirs 
of the past, owners of the present, and 
sovereigns of the future. We are re- 
lated to all generations and all ages. 

“ Hereditation is a fact. Two laws 
continually operate. To effect descent 
the law of transmission generally re- 
produces the exact characteristics of 
the ancestor. This secures immutabil- 
ity. By this law the race abides and 
families are perpetuated. The second 
law is that of variation. This tends to 
secure diversity. The law of transmis- 
sion secures the type, as the flower or 
animal; the law of variation gives the 
tint to the flower and the. contour to 
the animal. When a variation has be- 
come a leading characteristic the law 
of transmission seeks to make that 
characteristic permanent. Thus, in a 
general way, it may be said Darwin ac- 
counted for the origin of species. The 
law of transmission brings within its 
scope, first, physical characteristics; 
second, mental traits; and, third, moral 
tendencies.” 

The lecturer here proceeded to give 


numerous illustrations of the operation 
of the law, but distinguished between 
the transmission of vice and vicious 
tendencies, asserting that nervous pre- 
disposition chiefly was made subject to 
the law of inheritance. ' 

The stress of the lecture, however, 
was laid on the assertion that too much 
emphasis had been placed on heredita- 
tion as to the moral and mental traits, 
and too little on the power of environ- 
ment and the power of self-determina- 
tion. The stock illustration of the 
famous family of criminals known as 
the Jukeses was recalled, and the 
speaker pointed out the fact that it had 
been sometimes forgotten that mem- 
bers of this community were isolated 
to-day from moral and religious asso- 
ciations, and the children born.in this 
community are reared under the foster- 
ing influence of crime. 

Their environment, he said, their 
mental and moral hereditation, can 
sufficiently account for their vicious 
careers. One young man from this 
community might to-day associate him- 
self with decent people, and under bet- 
ter associations become law-abiding and 
self-respecting. A widow of this com- 
munity who was a criminal of the 
deepest dye went to a hospital, and 
there, after lingering for a time, died, 
leaving a child only a few months old. 
That child ought, by the law of trans- 
mission, to have been a criminal, but it 
was adopted by a woman of wealth and 
Christian character and taken to a 
home where it was reared under the 
fostering influence of good ethical 
training, and grew to a womanhood 
that proved an adornment to society. 
Society must look to some environment 
—first of all, physical environment. 
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The means of the better attainment of 
highest conditions is a recognition of 
the fact that pure, sweet air, abundant 
sunlight, and good sanitary conditions 
prove mighty factors in the develop- 
ment of healthful nerve-cells. More 
oxygen and less carbonic dioxide will 
go far toward disposing of the nerve 
systems of the growing child toward 
better morals and a better mental life. 
Society will never eliminate criminal- 
ity, as we find it on the large scale of 
to-day, until it ceases to herd its crim- 
inals under associations that only tend 
to foster crime. 

A little sensation was caused among 
some of the orthodox hearers by the 
declaration that children as a rule re- 
produce in their own characters the 
influences brought to bear on them in 
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their homes in childhood. Our Ameri- 
can homes must create an atmosphere 
of reverence, truth, as opposed to arti- 
ficiality, for only in such an atmosphere 
can we expect the child to be reared to 
noble character. The closing thought 
was that hereditary tendency must be 
antagonized by creating a favorable en- 
vironment and the power of a great per- 
sonality. 


The tone of the above is clear and 
logical. How often have we stated in 
these columns that it will not do to 
sit idly by and allow transmitted ten- 
dencies to have it all their own way, 
but they can and should be fought as 
sturdily at Montijo’s fleet at Manila. 
Then, and not until then, shall we ex- 
pect to have a favorable environment. 

—Ep. P. J. 


—_———@—____ 


BOOKS FOR THE MONTH. 


“The Physical Life of Woman.” By 
George H. Napheys, A.M. Philadel- 
phia. Many books endorse phreno- 
logical principles that will not plainly 
acknowledge its truths. 

The above named book is one, and 
we quote from page 99 that our readers 
may see the line of argument for them- 
selves. Under the heading “The 
Marks of Character,” we have a head- 
line called “The Symbolism of the 
Human Body.” It says, “‘ Philoso- 
phers say that every idle word which 
is spoken continues to vibrate in the 
air through all infinity.’ So it is with 
the passions and the thoughts; each 
impresses on the body some indelible 
mark, and a long continuance of simi- 
lar thoughts leaves a visible imprint. 

“Under the name of Phrenology, 
physiognomy, palmistry, and others, at- 
tempts have been made at divers times 
to lay down fixed principles by which 
we could judge of men by their out- 
sides; but only vague results have been 
obtained. A learned German author 
of high repute in exact science has 
gone a different way to work. He has 
studied the body as a whole, and sought 


with the eye of an anatomist how dif- 
ferent avocations, passions, tempera- 
ments, habits, mould and fashion the 
external parts of man. * His results are 
embraced in a curious volume which 
he entitles ‘The Symbolism of the 
Human Body.’ We shall borrow some 
hints from it germane to our present 
theme.” In the above quotation he 
throws a slur on the fixed principles 
laid down, yet is willing to extract hints 
later on in his book which prove that he 
is really endorsing what he has pre- 
viously cast away. It is like throwing 
away the oyster-shell when he has 
taken out and eaten the oyster. He 
cares nothing for the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science, it is only their 
application that he is after. He is 
playing hide and seek with his own 
thoughts, and lays them at his side with 
one hand while he takes them up with 
the other. He is playing toss and catch 
with the whole subject. 

We cannot see how his so-called new 
science of symbolism is new at all, when 
the writer grafts into it all through his 
book the principles laid down by 
Phrenology. 
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A Vain Repetition. 


Something like fifteen years ago an 
article entitled “The New Phrenol- 
ogy ” was published in “ The Popular 
Science Monthly” ; and our attention 
was drawn to it because of certain state- 
ments made by the author regarding 
the system of Gall and Spurzheim, from 
a point of view that he was pleased to 
designate as “The Old Phrenology.” 
He assumed that the “ New Phrenol- 
ogv ” was that which concerned the ac- 
tion of the muscles, certain experiments 
of Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, Munk, and 
others having demonstrated that there 
were areas in the brain that in response 
to excitement or stimulation produced 
movements in special muscles. The 
“Old Phrenology” that dealt with 
mind expression, the phenomena of psy- 
chic faculty, and indicated certain rela- 
tionships existing between parts of the 
brain and special qualities of intellect, 
sentiment, emotion, this author pro- 
nounced as effete, passé, and no longer 
worthy of scientific recognition. In a 
teview that was published in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, it was clear- 


ly shown that this author failed entirely 
in the function of a true critic in that 
he showed marked want of information 
regarding the subject he had presumed 
to treat so cavalierly, and that his phys- 
iology of the brain function was not so 
clearly defined as it ought to have been. 
There were errors of statement and er- 
rors of inference that were unworthy of 
one who would pose before the world 
as an authority in nerve function. In- 
deed we could not but conclude that the 
whole matter was treated at second 
hand and that the default of primary 
observation was evident. 

Now this same writer is given space 
in “Harper’s Magazine” to reiterate 
statements regarding the office and 
function of the brain that certainly, as 
a whole, are stale enough at this late 
day to the well-read man or woman, and 
he takes the opportunity to insert re- 
marks and insinuations concerning 
Phrenology that have a real odor of an- 
tiquity. Far back in the days of Brown, 
John Gordon, and Jeffrey a similar at- 
titude was assumed and language akin 
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was employed to place the noble work 
of Spurzheim and the Combes in dis- 
credit. Gordon in 1815 administered 
what he thought to be a fatal blow to 
the system of Gall—and Sir William 
Hamilton twelve years later attempted 
the same and deemed that his was a 
master stroke. But such attacks only 
drew the return fire of Phrenology’s de- 
fenders and gave the subject a wide 
publicity, and increased the number of 
its advocates and friends. 

It is scarcely more than necessary to 
mention one or two assertions that oc- 
cur in the article to show the spirit of 
this man. In the May “ Harper’s” he 
says of Phrenology, “as an actual sci- 
ence it had no foundation in fact ”— 
and also, “ Phrenology, in so far as any 
pretensions to its possessing a scientific 
basis is concerned, may be put on a level 
with palmistry and allied phases of the 
popular-entertainment bureau; and.in 
the company of such occult ‘arts’ it 
may well be left to amuse the crowd.” 

What need we of further evidence to 
convict this man of presumption bor- 
dering on the obtuse? Assuming to 
write learnedly of the brain he must 
needs drag in the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy, and parade what to those who are 
intelligent regarding its history, philos- 
ophy, and physiology, cannot appear 
other than ignorance or a deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

On the scientific side, for instance, 
what contributed more to the establish- 
ment of the fact that the brain is the 
organ of the mind than the demonstra- 
tions of Gall and Spurzheim regarding 
the relations of mental faculty and 
sense-expression to the brain? If any 
one doubt the credit due to these men 
on this line let him consult the memoir 
communicated to the Institute of 
France in 1808, the controversy with 
Dr. John Gordon in 1815, the Jeffrey 
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and Combe controversy, Combe’s 
“ Treatise,” Vimont’s great work on 
“ Comparative Phrenology,” the Brous- 
sais lectures, and if need be, later litera- 
ture. The relations of the visual and 
lingual and other centres to the intel- 
lect were developed from a state of 
mere conjecture to the certainty of 
brain connection through the re- 
searches of the early phrenologists. 
Broca carried to their ultimate his ob- 
servations of the faculty of language 
and confirmed the declaration of Gall. 
Fritsch, Hitzig, Ferrier, Munk, and oth- 
ers, apparently profiting by statements 
of Gall and Spurzheim, developed the 
scheme of centres for motor stimu- 
lation—completing the harmony of 
nature—complementing the category of 
psychic or ideational centres with the 
category of motor or expressional cen- 
tres. The differential character of these 
was thus established, and our scientific 
knowledge of the mental side of human 
organism became thereby just as posi- 
tive as it is of the physical side. 

The man who places the system of 
Phrenology on the same level with 
“palmistry and allied phases of the 
popular entertainment bureau ” is self- 
convicted of prejudice and defective in- 
formation. Palmistry has an element 
of truth in its philosophy—the hand 
does exhibit in its structure peculiari- 
ties of temperament and physiology, 
and intimations of the life and habit of 
an individual. He is a poor physiog- 
nomist who does not take note of the 
hand in his study of organization. So 
too the physician who examines the 
hand of his patient before completing 
his diagnosis is likely to show a better 
understanding of the case, and to de- 
termine more shrewdly in grave illness 
the probabilities of recovery. The ro- 
mantic, conjectural side of palmistry is 
another thing, and they who practice 
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that trade of course with the credulity 
of the public. Albeit, that is the side 
that interests or amuses the public 
most. 

The writer of the article in “ Har- 
per’s,” devoted but a paragraph to his 
reflections on Phrenology. It seems to 
us that he had done better had he 
omitted such reflections, for the omis- 
sion would have detracted naught from 
the value of his article. 





ANOTHER TITAN OF THE 
CENTURY GONE. 


The dying eulogies of one great 
statesman have hardly passed away into 
their echo when we hear that another 
colossus of the Old World has passed 
beyond the battles of men. Few per- 
sons have been so praised yet so cen- 
sured as Bismarck, and few have been 
better able to withstand the rebuffs 
and opposition raised against his own 
tactics. 

In the unification of the German 
Empire Bismarck accomplished a work 
which stands an imperishable monu- 
ment to his genius. He was one of the 
most practical statesmen of his age, 
and his achievements were stupendous. 
From a German standpoint we can but 
admire his successful work for -his 
Fatherland, and the diversity of opin- 
ion regarding his character varies from 
just this fact, that his success meant 
the downfall or defeat of another. 

All must acknowledge his distinct- 
ness of aim, firmness of purpose, reso- 
lute will, dauntless courage, immense 
capacity, and indomitable patriotism. 
In religion, civilization, and home life 
Germany resembles England and the 
United States. The philosophy, poetry, 
literature, music of the Teuton and 
Anglo-Saxon are similar, therefore 
homage is paid to the career of such a 
man. 
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He was the patriot of Germany, as 
Garibaldi was to Italy, or Cromwell 
was to England, or Washington to 
America, though each served his coun- 
try in diverging lines. 

Mr. W. T. Stead has summed up his 
loss in a unique way, as follows: “ Ger- 
many without its Bismarck is a Switzer- 
land without its Alps.” 





WHAT INVENTIONS WILL DO. 


There are so many wonderful inven- 
tions being introduced and talked 
about now that labor will have to be 
considerably readjusted and new trades 
invented as well to utilize the energies 
of men. 

First of all, a dispatch from Vienna, 
dated August 9th, explains the discov- 
ery of a way to manufacture albumen 
which has caused a sensation in scien- 
tific circles there and throughout 
Europe. If it proves to be all it claims, 
it promises to be one of the greatest 
accomplishments in science of the age. 
It will probably rank with Roentgen’s 
X-ray, Dewar’s liquid air, and Schenck’s 
method of controlling the sex of a child 
yet unborn. Albumen is almost life, 
and to produce it is almost to produce 
life itself, and this is what it is claimed 
Dr. Lilienfeld has done. It is possible, 
therefore, that the discovery of arti- 
ficial albumen, if thoroughly tenable, 
may revolutionize the practice of medi- 
cine by placing in the hands of the 
medical world a powerful barrier to the 
ravages of disease. 

Think of the possibility of feeding a 
patient with albumen who is unable to 
eat or take any nourishment in the 
ordinary channels. Nor is this thought 
entirely new. For many years the im- 
portance of the substance as a vital 
constituent has been recognized by the 
medical world, and in its new applica- 
tion it comes to be demonstrated by the 
pestle, mortar, retort, and chemical 
formule how this life-giving substance 
from coal-tar and waste products can 
be produced and confounds many 
learned doctors. 
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By analysis, it is stated, this artificial 
albumen is the same as the natural 
article, but it has yet to be tested 
whether it will have the same physio- 
logical effect. A congress of chemists, 
it is reported, has met at Vienna, in- 
cluding Professors Ludwig and Mouth- 
ner, of the university there, who are 
the greatest authorities on chemistry 
in Austria, and they are convinced that 
a marvellous discovery has been made. 
Dr. Mouthner said that the synthesis 
of albumen was such a colossal, over- 
whelming thing that the greatest prud- 
ence ought to be observed in every step 
taken in connection with the matter. 

We shali watch with interest the 
fuller development of this elixir. In 
fact, we have written direct to Dr. 
Mouthner to obtain further light on the 
subject. 





OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyMm or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Otto Heatry, Chicago.—Many thanks 
for photo of child. There is a sad lack 
of mentality, and the physique is also 
weak. Much could be done for him by 
a physician who understood Phrenology 
and psychology. He has had an arrest of 
development. We intend to use photo for 
the benefit of our readers. 


Will correspondents kindly give full 
names and addresses? 


A. G.—Make a study of the mouth and 
you will find that large mouths accom- 
pany a large and generous character. 
Small mouths are more self-contained. 


J. F.C., West Salem, Ill., writes: “‘ Wish 
to thank you for sincerity and frankness 
and for excellent advice given, which has 
been acted upon as far as possible.” 

The neat cover for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL at hand. Please send another 
one, for the numbers of this year. I find 
them very useful, and nice in appearance. 
They relieve me from much trouble in 
locating articles when I want to make 
reference. Very truly yours, 

Layé. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London, 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


E. G. B.—London.—Is decidedly indus- 
trious and active, he must be constantly 
employed; is ardent, intense, indepen- 
dent, self-relying, persevering, and posi- 
tive in character. He is naturally given 
to study and the tone of his mind is ele- 
vated; he will be anxious to excel in his 
work and will seek a foremost position 
in life, for he is desirous of leading others 
and being the master spirit. He is crit- 
ical, observant, and practical, will be fond 
of gathering knowledge of a scientific 
nature. He is very intuitive and his judg- 
ment is reliable. Has splendid mechan- 
ical abilities. 

No. 342.—E. C. K., Liverpool, O.—We 
will do what we can with the photographs 
you sent us. You appear to have a broad 
and comparatively high forehead. You 
are a thoughtful young man, and espe- 
cially particular in all your tastes. You 
enjoy pulling a thing to pieces to see 
how it is constructed, and equally de- 
light to see how you can put it together 
again. You always were of an inquiring 
mind, and used to puzzle your mother 
well over questions in advance of your 
age. You are also large in the temples, 
hence should show considerable inge- 
nuity, engineering ability, and capacity 
to use up material in a dexterous manner. 
You could enjoy photography, especially 
the outdoor department, or manufactur- 
ing work. 

No. 343.—Mrs. H. P., Wartrace, Tenn. 
—Your son is evidently developing and 
improving in mentality and physical 
strength. It may be difficult for you to 
realize that he is growing out of a little 
boy and is taking upon himself the ways 
of aman. You have a practical intellect 
and are well able to help and assist him 
through the next five years of his life, 
which will perhaps be the most trying 
to him, as he will have to go out and 
mix with the world and meet its temp- 
tations. His greatest defect is perhaps 
his impatience and desire to be doing 
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and getting hold of things. He will also 
have to learn to “stand and wait,” and 
go steadily forward with the work he 
has in hand, and complete what he be- 
gins. He is kindly disposed, and should 
take the natural sciences and practical 
work. 

No. 344.—-J. H. and J. B. L., Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.—J. H. has some development 
of Combativeness, but this is not a pre- 
dominating faculty. Evidently it is un- 
der control. There appears to be a fa- 
vorable development of Benevolence, and 
a full amount of Conjugality, Amative- 
ness, and friendship. She is well able to 
throw around her considerable interest, 
happiness, and comfort. 

J. B. L. has a large forehead and is 
rather nervous and susceptible, and may 
be too particular about matters and 
things if they do not quite suit his pur- 
poses. We cannot expect to find angels 
here below except after the people have 
labored with themselves to control their 
passions and weaknesses. The ages men- 
tioned will not be any detriment to hap- 
piness. Both are intelligent and should 
be able to make the other live for the 
next fifteen years happily together. 


No. 345.—J. K., Clark Ave., Ont.—You 
appear to be a very earnest woman, and 
are in your element when you are doing 
good and helping others. You cannot be 
idle if you try; therefore do what you 
must first, and leave the rest to take 
care of itself, or you will overdo and be 
forced to take rest whether you wish to 
or not. You are bright, intellectual, and 
have a quick mind to receive impres- 
sions, and are! constantly gathering fresh 
knowledge and information relating to 
the literature and science of the day. 
You are not one to lag behind, but will 
always have your armor bright, and be 
prepared for emergencies. You have 
gifts for a teacher, or, if you went into 
business, could succeed in artistic mil- 
linery or faney work. You will never 
eare to sit down and sew by the hour, 
but could fit and cut out for others to 
put into execution. 


No. 346.-—J. E. C., Waynesville, N. C.— 
You possess a well-balanced mind. It is 
a pleasure to see such, and we trust that 
you are in your right sphere in life. You 
appear to have good health, which sup- 
ports your active brain. You are fond 
of all practical seiences, and your Com- 
parison and Intuition are particularly 
well developed, which should make you 
interested in the study of human char- 
acter. You could use these faculties well 
in the profession of law, which profes- 
sion you would take up more from a 
philanthropic desire than with the ob- 
ject to make money; but we do not see 
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why you should not succeed financially 
as well as to enforce law from a philan- 
thropic stand-point. Your judgment is 
cool and practical. Your memory is com- 
parative, and you are a great lover of 
order; hence in a business are exceed- 
ingly systematic in all its details. 
No. 347.—C. S. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
You have a strong vital temperament, 
and take delight in the home, and in en- 





tertaining your friends. You would 
make an excellent teacher, but a still 
better nurse or physician. You have 


enough aptitude to know what to do for 
the sick. They would never have to ask 
you for anything. You would sense their 
needs beforehand. Your medicine chest 
would generally be full, for you would 
not empty it on your patients’ behalf. 
Your own bright, winning, genial coun- 
tenance and happy disposition would be 
more for your patients than you might 
suppose. You make a first-rate friend 
and companion. 

No. 348.—J. B. C., Austin, Mo.—The 
photographs of C. W. H. are not now at 
hand, having been delineated so many 
years ago. We therefore confine our re- 
marks to J. B. C. She has a large anc 
active brain, and has inherited much of 
her strength of character from her fa- 
ther. She is somewhat remarkable for 
her high moral character, her sternness 
and resolve to carry out what she thinks 
to be right, and is a true disciplinarian. 
She is very kind and thoughtful of the 
wishes of others, still she would make 
everyone toe the mark, and will try to 
reach it herself. She should strive to 
take life a little more easily and resolve 
not to worry, whatever comes to her, for 
she will not improve things by such a 
method, Her aims are high, but her con- 
fidence in herself is not over-strong. 


We have received photographs and 
communications from the following per- 
sons, and replies will appear in the 
JOURNAL as soon as space will permit: 
J. A. R., Ottawa, Can.; L. B., Navasota, 
-——; D. McLean, Elkton, Col.; R. T. HL, 
Ogden, Utah; C. B. C., Murphy, Tex.; 
L. P., Haskill, Tex.; E. C. C., Childers- 
bury, Ala.; B. G. P., Richmond, Ind.; 
E. E. C., Two Harbors, Minn. 





FIELD NOTES. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


Levi Hummel, graduate of the A. I. P., 
writes us that he is again going into the 
phrenological field. We expect to hear 
good results of his work. 

Mather J. Keller, who attended the 
centenary celebrations of Dr. Gall in New 
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York in 1896, writes us from Cincinnati, 
where she is continuing her phrenolog- 
ical work. 

Mr. Henry Humphreys, F. A. I. P., in- 
tends to pay New York a visit early in 
September. 

Mr. Harry Mohler, F. A. I. P., after a 
temporary rest, is again in the phreno- 
logical field. 

Dr. and Mrs. Stewart, of Greenville, 
Mass., are spending a month in New York 
City. He is a graduate of Class ’92. 

Mr. Wesley Brooks, Brantford, Can- 
ada, has been giving lectures on Phrenol- 
ogy. 

The Pittsburg “Christian Advocate,” 
established in 1833, and the organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and West 
Virginia, has recently been reduced to 
$1 per year, and is now probably the 
lowest priced religious paper of its size 
and quality in the world. 

Emile Zola has been anthropologically 
measured by Arthur MacDonald, and a 
lengthy account of the same appears in 
“The Open Court Magazine.” In read- 
ing the same, we note that the writer 
comes so near to phrenological experi- 
ment that memory, attention, ideas, emo- 
tivity, sentiments, morbid ideas, literary 
experiment, and will are all mentioned, 
but no localization of function is stated. 
With a _ phrenological examination of 
Zola’s complete mental faculties, what a 


powerful analysis it would make. Why 
will men stand and doubt when the 
proofs are so plain before them. (See 


the “ Phrenological Magazine,” London, 
for November, 1893, for a sketch of Emile 
Zola.) 

“The Power of Personality,” is an ex- 
cellent article by Rev. Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D.D., which appears in the Satur- 
day evening “ Post” of August 6th (Phil- 
adelphia), with a good portrait of the 
doctor. It shows the brow of a clear- 
sighted, broad-minded writer, philoso- 
pher, and divine of the most elevated 
type. He says “that culture alone is 
not personality, neither are wealth, a 
beautiful presence, an honored lineage, 
or physical strength.” 


The Manchester Human Nature Club. 
—The last meeting of the session was a 
great success. It took the form of a 
literary “ at home,” and was held at the 
house of Mrs. Hiram Simons. One feat- 
ure on the programme was “ Phrenology 
and the Poets.” Each member was re- 
quested to bring a poetic quotation deal- 
ing with some phase of character. 


Phrenology can be of immense help to 
members of juries who are called to ex- 
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amine all classes of men. It has already 
been studied and used by many lawyers 
in the examination of witnesses and in 
the collecting of facts. We trust that 
it will be more universafly used, and are 
glad that Dr. J. MacDonald, of Toronto, 
is doing his utmost to interest the legal 
profession in its practical use. We wish 
him every success. 


a - 
NOTE. 


The Annual Phrenological Conference 
will be held on October 29th. Papers will 
be read by phrenologists from different 
parts of the country in the morning and 
the closing exercises of the American In- 
stitute will be held in the afternoon. 

Five-minute papers will be read, and 
we hope this interchange of thought will 
be as profitable as those of past years. 

This conference will be held at No. 27 
East Twenty-first Street. Friends who 
purpose attending this meeting and who 
have not already sent in their names will 
kindly do so as soon as possible. 


——__* 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Rev. C. J. Adams, author of “ Where is 
My Dog?” says, “I inclose you one of 
many letters that I receive”; and we 
have taken the liberty of culling from 
this letter. 

“T am intensely interested in your 
book, which I have recently read, also in 
anything concerning the Psychology of 
animal life. I am rejoiced to know how 
many minds of ability have within the 
last few years taken up the cause of their 
speechless brothers. Wishing you great 
success in your labors of love, I have the 
honor to be, Your co-worker, 

“Mra. 6. GO.” 

Professor Vaught says: * There seems 
to be so many without a knowledge of 
the existence of the American Institute 
of Phrenology. If they all were readers 
of the JOURNAL it would give them in- 
valuable knowledge. There seems to be a 
revolution of the science with ministers 
and doctors here the way they come in 
for examinations and instruction.” 

This is the fourth year I have taken 
the JOURNAL, and the knowledge which 
I have gained from it, together with the 
course I took at your Institute two years 
ago, has been of inestimable value to me. 
It enables me to select with rare dis- 
cretion persons who are particularly 
adapted for playing the different réles 
in the dramatic art, and gives me a tact 
for handling the different members of 
each caste, and bringing forth their best 
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efforts, which I could have obtained in 
no other way. In fact, I give to Phrenol- 
ogy all the credit of the success I have 
already gained in this line. 

Hoping the JOURNAL will continue in 
its mission of disseminating the princi- 
ples of the greatest science known to 
man, and that your own efforts at the 
Institute will continue to be as fruitful 
as they have been in the past, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Student of ’"—. 


How I wish I could spend a few days 
with the Institute session this fall! May 
the attendance be full! 

Sincerely yours, 

Brentsville, Va. I. N. H. Beahm. 


———- 
GRATEFUL PEOPLE SAY 


very many cordial things by letter re- 
specting our Phrenological Examina- 
tions, which we have made for them from 
photographs and from personal meet- 
ings. If we felt at liberty to print what 
they say, including name and place, the 
eyes of skeptics would stare in astonish- 
ment. Only our public examinations at 
public lectures are public property. As 
all our office examinations are necessarily 
private and confidential, we are obliged 
to conceal anything which could possibly 
identify the persons or their residence. 
In justice to Phrenology and to grateful 
patrons, we think something of what they 
think and say will do good. Some of the 
following gave us leave to publish with 
name and residence. But that course with 
those who are willing would silence many 
others. 





, Minn., August 25, 1896. 
Fowler & Wells Co., and especially the ex- 
aminers : 

I am in receipt of your typewritten de- 
scription of my character and am entire- 
ly satisfied with it. It is certainly a good 
investment. I shall study for the law as 
you suggest. So far as I can see, the de- 
scription is accurate in every detail, much 
more so, indeed, than I could have expect- 
ed from photographs. 

Hoping that others also will profit by 
your good work, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, E. 


Lee, Ohio. 

I find your books to be more than I ex- 
pected, and think I can do a good busi- 
ness for you, as I think they are very 
useful and what every one should have in 
his library. E. A. K. 


“Mr. De Peach is exceedingly fond of a 
good story, isn’t he?” 

‘*T should say so. When he gets one he 
never parts from it.”—Washington Star. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 





TWO HUNDRED FEET OF FISH. 


A few thousand years ago there must 
have been high water out in Wyoming, 
and that water must have been full of 
fish. Geologists have recently discov- 
ered immense hills and plains a mile and 
a half above the level of the sea made 
entirely out of the bodies of fishes turned 
to, stone. These beds of petrified fish 
containing millions upon millions of in- 
dividual specimens, cover hundreds of 
square miles in the northwestern part of 
the State. In some places these beds— 
almost a solid mass of perfectly fossil- 
ized fish—are from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred feet in thickness.—Chi- 
cago Record. 





COLOR SENSE. 


This faculty appears in the individual 
at the average age of about five years. It 
is absent in one adult human being out 
of every forty-seven; it appeared in our 
ancestors, as Geiger has shown from lin- 
guistic paleontology, in the Aryan period, 
probably less than thirty thousand years 
ago. It is seldom present in dreams, and 
when it does occur—that is, when any 
color is seen in a dream—it is generally 
that color whch, for good reasons, was 
first perceived by man, namely, red. 

The following occurrence illustrates 
(we think in a striking manner) the 
usual absence of the color sense during 
the partial consciousness which occurs 
in sleep. A man, whose hair is white, 
dreamed that he was looking in a glass 
and saw plainly that his hair was not 
only much thicker than he knew it to be 
in fact, but, instead of being white, as he 
also knew it to be, it was black. Now, 
he well remembered in his dream that 
his hair had never been black. It had, in 
fact, been a light brown. He wondered 
(it is worth mentioning here that wonder 
or surprise is a pre-human faculty, and 
is common in dreams), in his dream that 
his hair should be black, remembering 
distinctly that it had never been so. (We 
may say here that memory is a pre-hu- 
man faculty, and is common in dreams.) 
The important thing to note about 
the dream under consideration is that, 
though it was clear to the dreamer’s 
mind that his hair had never been black, 
yet he did not remember that it had been 
brown. For some reason (and we think 
the reason is quite clear) there was a 
difficulty in calling up before conscious- 
ness any color. 
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INTERESTING AND HUMOROUS NOTES ON MEN AND WOMEN. 


NAPOLEON LEARNS HIS BUSINESS. 


A few days after the thirteenth Ven- 
démiaire I happened to be at the office of 
the general staff in the Rue Neuve des 
Capucins, when General Bonaparte, who 
was lodging in the house, came in. I 
ean still see his little hat, surmounted 
by a chance plume badly fastened on, his 
tricolor sash more than carelessly tied, 
his coat cut anyhow, and a sword which, 
in truth, did not seem the sort of weapon 
to make his fortune. Flinging his hat on 
a large table in the middle of the room, 
he went up to an old general named 
Kriegg, a man with a wonderful knowl- 
edge of detail and the author of a very 
good soldier’s manual. He made him 
take a seat beside him at the table, and 
began questioning him, pen in hand, 
about a host of facts connected with the 
service and discipline. Some of his ques- 
tions showed such a complete ignorance 
of the most ordinary things that several 
of my comrades smiled. I was myself 
struck by the number of his questions, 
their order, and their rapidity. But what 
struck me still more was the spectacle of 
a commander-in-chief perfectly indiffer- 
ent about showing his subordinates how 
completely ignorant he was of various 
points of the business which the junior 
of them was supposed to know perfectly; 
and this raised him a hundred cubits in 
my eyes.—Memoirs of Baron Thiebault. 

The Critic says that Mark Twain has 
reached the terrible frankness of matur- 
ity and fame, and “tells tales like Bis- 
marck, regardless whom he hits so long 
as the blow is deserved.” The example 
given is this Pudd’nhead Wilson sentence 
at the beginning of a chapter in his latest 
book: “ She was not what you would acll 
refined; she was not what you would 
eall unrefined. She was the kind of 
woman who keeps a parrot.” 

That is indeed an illuminating instance 
of the working of Mark’s mind. A pri- 
vate letter from Mr. Clemens to a friend 
in New York who is interested in statis- 
tics affords an analogous example of can- 
dor in this passage: 

“The books which have most influ- 
enced my life? With pleasure. This is 
the list: ‘ The Innocents Abroad,’ ‘ Rough- 
ing It,’ ‘Tramp Abroad,’ ‘ Prince and 
Pauper,’ ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ‘Tom Saw- 
yer.’ 

The Chicago News tells a story of a 
young woman who entered a railway 
train with a poodle clasped tenderly in 
her arms, 

“Madam,” said the conductor, as he 
punched her ticket, ““I am very sorry, 


but you can’t have your dog in this car. 
It’s against the rules.” * 

“IT shall hold him in my lap all the 
way,” she replied, “and he will not dis- 
turb anyone.” 

“That makes no difference,” said the 
conductor. “I couldn’t allow my own 
dog here. Dogs must ride in the baggage 
ear. I’ll fasten him all right for you re 

“Don’t you touch my dog, sir! ” said 
the young woman, excitedly. “I will 
trust him to no one!” And, with indig- 
nant tread, she marched to the baggage 
ear, tied her dog, and returned. About 
fifty miles farther on, when the con- 
ductor came along again, she asked him, 
** Will you tell me if my dog is all right? ” 

“T am very sorry,” said the conductor, 
politely; ‘“ but you tied him to a trunk, 
anl he was thrown off with it at the last 
station.” 

Mr. Taine left behind him a work of ob- 
servations in the Provinces, which will 
shortly be published under the title of 
“Journeys Through France.” 








WAS A CLOSE FRIEND OF GLAD- 
STONE. 

A leader of London society, Mrs. As- 
quith, formerly Margaret Tennant, had 
the honor of being a close friend of Glad- 
stone, the late English statesman. She 
was the only woman outside of his fam- 
ily with whom he liked to talk, and whom 
he admitted to his library while work- 
ing. As Miss Tennant she was pointed 
out as the only woman who dared to 
disregard the old English customs of 
society. As the eleventh child of Sir 
Charles Tennant she has no great fort- 
une. She has few accomplishments be- 
sides speaking several languages and be- 
ing well read, but, notwithstanding these 
facts, Mrs. Asquith holds an enviable po- 
sition in society, and has among her 
friends many of the leading statesmen, 
as well as literary and scientific men. 





9%” 


“ What is your line of business? ” whis- 
pered the editor to a man he was about 
to introduce to Northern capitialists. 

“T hauls furniture,” huskily came the 
reply. 

* Here, gentlemen,” continued the edi- 
tor, “is Mr. Jones, one of the moving 
spirits of our city.” 





Mrs. Homer: ‘“ Dear me, I must com- 
mence house-cleaning to-morrow, and I 
hate it! ” 

Mr. Homer: “ Why, how is that?” 

Mrs. Homer: “It dirties everything up 
So.” 
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business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
~ required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Brooklyn Medical Journal ”— 
August—Brooklyn—contains several arti- 
eles on the diagnosis of disease, as well 
as the proceedings of various societies. 

* The Hahnemannian Advocate ”—July 
—Chicago—is admirable in matter and 
contains useful hints of many medical 
subjects with suitable illustrations of 
cases that have come under the personal 
supervision of the writers. 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher ’”—St. Louis—appears to be just as 
successful in animal portraiture as that 
of human life. ‘A Wonderful Trained 
Cat,” on page 467, and the frontispiece, 
“A Young Graduate,” are beautiful illus- 
trations. 

“ Mind ”—August — New York—enter- 
tains its readers by an article on Emer- 
son’s, “ Influence on Modern Thought,” 
by Julia Hirshorn, and “ Is Vital Energy 





Communicable?” by Dr. C. W. Hidden; 
both are worthy a longer notice; so is 
the article “Is Disease Hereditary?” by 
Eliza Calvert Hall. : 

“The Review of Reviews ”—August— 
New York—has a specially attractive 
cover this month, containing as it does 
the pictures of our naval and military 
leaders. It devotes its pages to many in- 
teresting articles on the war, such as 
“Our Battle With Cervera’s Fleet,” by 
Winston Churchill, which is fully illus- 
trated. “ The Siege and Capture of San- 
tiago,” which article is well written by 
John A. Church, and “ Watson and His 
Squadron,” by Park Benjamin, brings the 
subject of naval tactics up to date, and in- 
troduces to our view many beautiful illus- 
trations. 


“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
—August—New York—discusses ‘“ The 
Romance of Race,” by Grant Allen. Any 
one who has read his works knows that 
such a subject as this is ably han- 
dled. “The Training of Mentally Defi- 
cient Children,” by M. W. Barr, M.D., and 
** Women in Science,” by Henrietta Irving 
Bolton, are both interesting articles. 


“The Medico-Legal Journal.”—June.— 
New York.—“ Sanity, Insanity, and Re- 
sponsibility,” by Simon Fitch, M.D., 
“ Psychological Studies of Criminals,” by 
George W. Grover, M.D., should both be 
studied by all who are interested in the 
ever engrossing subject of the variations 
and experiences of normal and abnormal 
characters. “ Alternating Personalities,” 
by Henry S. Drayton, M.D., contains 
some graphic illustrations of what the 
title of the paper indicates. It is a sub- 
ject engaging considerable attention at 
present. 


“The -Arena.”—August.—Boston. -—— In 
this number we find the subject of “* The 
Criminal Responsibility of the Insane” 
is treated by F. E. Daniel, M.D. It is an 
exhaustive and well-written articis and 
brings many useful arguments before us. 
“The American Girl: Her Faults and 


Her Virtues,” by Mrs. Rhodes Campbell, 
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is a subject which is sure to attract a 
large number of readers, and rightly so, 
for it is an engrossing and well-treated 
subject. The frontispiece has a portrait 
of John Clark Ridpath, the editor. It is 
finely produced, and shows a head of 
great depth of character and a man of 
wide experience. 

“Human Nature ”—August—San Fran- 
cisco—in its health department has an 
article by Dr. T. R. Allison on “ Celery as 
Food,” which should be widely read on 
account of the valuable suggestions it 
contains. “ Cause of Old Age and Prema- 
ture Death,” by M. Gubler, is interesting 
from an economic point of view, as the 
desire nowadays is to conserve energy. 
In the Puget Sound Department, ‘ Love 
of Approbation,” by Professor D. C. Sey- 
mour, is thoroughly explained. The out- 
side cover contains a symbolic head. 

*“ Book News ’—August—Philadelphia 
—gives a biographical sketch and por- 
trait of Anthony Hope, who having been 
to this country so recently will carry 
considerable interest with it to its read- 
ers. The portrait is an excellent one. 
“Aims and Autographs of Authors” 
forms another interesting department of 
the magazine. Everyone more or less is 
interested in handwriting, for there is an 
immense amount of character manifested 
in the light and shade of chirography. 


“The Bookkeeper ”—Detroit—is full of 
attractive literature on just the kind of 
literature that one has to know in con- 
ducting business or household expendi- 
ture with accuracy. Each article is illus- 
trated with the portrait of the writer, 
which is as it should be. F. R. Potter 
writes on “Corporation Accounting,” 
Frank G. Raymond on ‘“ Computation 
Tables,” Bessie Lyon on “ Bookkeeping 
for the Household,’ Walter Thomson on 
“ Printers’ Ink,” A. R. Barrett on “ Bank- 
ing Department.” A very interesting ar- 
ticle on “ Commercial China” is written 
by F. Bergmann, and contains views of 
Hong Kong harbor, Algiers, Port Said, 
and makes one visit again the interesting 
old cities. 


“The Living Age.”—Boston.—Sir Hen- 
ry Irving’s address or lecture delivered 
before a Cambridge audience is here re- 
produced on “ The Theatre in its Relation 
to the State.” It forms one of the Rede 
Lecture Course and shows us from a high 
standpoint the aim and purpose of the 
drama. It is well written, as all of his 
similar lectures have proved to be. 
“Naval Problems to be Solved in the 
War ” and “ Bachelor Women ” are likely 
to engage the interest of readers of this 
monthly digest on current literature. 

“Good Health.” — August. — Battle 
Creek.—“ The Joy of Life” is the thread 


[September 


of thought introduced by J. H. Kellogg, 
M.D., and is copiously illustrated by il- 
lustrations from life of Cuban scenery 
and inhabitants. ‘“ The Child.—Part II.,” 
is treated of by Col. Francis W. Parker. 
He says: “Every child is a born lover. 
We systematically cultivate selfishness 
in the child by misunderstanding its ca- 
pabilities.” It is a thoroughly practical 
article, and will do much to enlighten 
parents and teachers on the points of 
their children that are so often left un- 
touched. “ Nuts as Food ” should be well 
digested by those who fail to realize their 
value as a dietetic medium. 


The war with Spain is, it seems, not 
the only means by which our soldiers 
are winning the admiration of foreign- 
ers. In the Paris letter in Harper’s Ba- 
zar, Miss de Forest writes: “I saw, a 
few nights ago, the Aimerican Biograph 
pictures of Troop A passing down Fifth 
Avenue, and a French officer sitting next 
to me could not repress his admiration 
of the men. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘these are 
men equal to any emergency and to any 
sacrifice. Here one has not such troop 
at one’s command! ’” 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Enclosed find one dollar for JouRNAL 
another year. I think it is better than 
ever. I hope to be able to get some sub- 
scribers for it this season. 

J. F. McC. 


Are you fagged out?—Is your brain 
overtaxed? This is the condition of a 
good many men and women in these 
high-pressure days. If this is you condi- 
tion, try Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 
which contain the elements which feed, 
nourish, and sustain all bodily functions. 
This preparation, made from the phos- 
phoid principle of the ox-brain and the 
germ of the wheat, has been used for 
thirty years, not only for the cure, but 
for the prevention of nervous exhaustion. 
A busy brain requires a nerve-sustaining 
element. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 
supplies this. Sold by druggists gener- 
ally or sent by mail upon receipt of $1.00 
by the F. Crosby Company, 56 West 
Twenty-fifth Street, New York. 


“The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter,” now ready for delivery. Orders re- 
ceived every day. Copies sent on receipt 
of 15 cents, post paid. 


“The package of JOURNALS received, 
for which I feel grateful. I am more de- 
termined than ever to secure subscrip- 
tions for the JOURNAL and works of your 
other publications. 


a. 3. P.” 
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“True Manhood.” A Manual of Sexual 
Science for Young Men. Plain truths in 
plain but chaste language. While a valu- 
able guide for parents and teachers, it 
gives to every boy knowledge of himself 
eagerly sought for. 

B. F. De Costa: “I should be glad to 
see ‘ True Manhood’ in the hands of every 
youth.” 

Home World: “A godsend to boys and 
young men.” 

Agents wanted. Currency at our risk. 
Over 300 pages. Price reduced to $1.10, 
postpaid. 


The feature of a double pen-portrait, 
such as appears in the July number of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, has proven very in- 
teresting to readers. Both sketches have 
the merit of a frank impartiality. That 
of Dr. Drayton is carefully drawn from 
physiognomical and historical points of 
view, while that of Miss Fowler has the 
advantage of a personal observation 
which long-time residence in England af- 
forded. What is especially striking in 
both sketches is the notable impression 
made by the human nature of the great 
statesman, the irrepressible manifesta- 
tion of his sympathy and philanthropy in 
conduct and thought, despite the checks 
and limitations of official life and old- 
world diplomacy. For the understanding 
of Mr. Gladstone’s character and the 
elucidation of what may appear enigmat- 
ical in his career, no better key could be 
offered than the July charactograph, and 
as a study it deserves the attention of the 
general public. 





THAT SUMMER PEN. 


No perspiration with the Finger Pen. 
10 cents, postpaid. 

Mrs. Duffey’s books, “ The Relations of 
the Sexes” and “ What Women Should 
Know,” $1 each, or the two postpaid for 
$1.76. 

“ Pitman’s Practical French Grammar,” 
as it has been said, is a closely imitated 
pronunciation “ Well carried out.” 200 
pages, 60 cents. 

In this connection would say we carry 
a stock of all the Shorthand books of 
Isaac Pitman as well as those of Benn 
Pitman, and shall be glad to send cata- 
logue on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





TO THOSE REMITTING ! 


We call your attention to the new law 
which requires a two-cent War Revenue 
stamp on all checks, drafts, and express 
orders. Please do not overlook this when 
remitting. 


Can supply the “ Phrenological Dic- 
tionary,” by the Fowlers, for 15 cents. It 


is a little hand-book of pocket form, and 
has been used by a number of our 
students, who find it quite a reference 
book. 

“ Perfect Man,” a Phrenological Game, 
price of which has been reduced to 15 
cents. To all who would become familiar 
with “ Choice of Pursuits ” the game will 
be of special interest. 

“The Phrenological Miscellany; or, 
The Annuals of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy.” We have a few copies of this 
excellent work left. It is a collection of 
Annuals or Almanacs for some eight 
years, and the subjects treated are of 
general interest, and attention is called 
to a few here: “Language of the 
Eyes,” “ Fighting Physiognomy,” “ Ger- 
man Head,” * Objections to Phrenology,” 
“Scientific Proofs of Immortality,” 
“‘ Matrimonial Mistakes,” “ Character in 
Walking,” “ Voices,” what they indicate; 
“ Significance of Shaking Hands,” “ Musi- 
cal Genius,” “ Psychology,” “ The Laugh- 
ing Doctor.” Price of this has been re- 
duced to $1.10, by mail, postpaid. 

“ Almost a Man.” By Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D. Fifteenth Thousand. Price 25 cents. 

A frank talk to a boy who was “ almost 
aman,” and the good it did him. As it is 
in story form every boy will read it, and 
be the better for it, as was the boy in the 
story. 

It is intended to help mothers and 
teachers in the delicate task of teaching 
the lad concerning himself, purely, yet 
with scientific accuracy. 


The two covers to bind loose PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNALS at hand. I find them 
very useful, as otherwise I always had 
considerable trouble in looking for and 
locating any particular article I might 
wish to refer to. My library has in it 
different periodicals, and I appreciate 
fully the very comprehensive and elab- 
orate system of contents as given in the 
June and December numbers of each 
year, and now with this beautiful binder 
I can at once open at page containing 
information desired. 

I am pleased to say I love the science. 
I have given away my “ Phrenological 
Annuals” for 1896 and 1897. Send me 
two more. Enter me for another year 
for JoURNAL and “Human Nature Li- 
brary,” also “ Heads and Faces.” I con- 
tributed my copy to a prospective student 
to American Institute, 

S. L. Owen. 





TO PHRENOLOGISTS, LECTURERS, 
AND AGENTS. 


By the many and continuous applica- 
tions for certain books from our cata- 
logue, our attention has been brought to 
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your side of the question, and on the 
theory that the “ laborer is worthy of his 
hire,”’ we have made a special collection 
of exhaustive circulars of these books, 
and are prepared to furnish them to the 
above mentioned applicants who may 
send us orders for one or more of the 
following books: 

Heads and Faces. 

The Temperaments. 

New Physiognomy. 

Chastity. 

Science of a New Life. 

Creative and Sexual Science. 

Practical Typewriting. 

How to Study Strangers. 

Brain and Mind. 

Manual of Mental Science. 

#deology. 

Common School Elocution and Oratory. 

The Temptation of Joseph. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. 

Write for our agents’ letter, which will 
mention some of our best sellers, and a 
eatalogue will be sent you, ete. 

“The Temperaments; or, The Varieties 
of Physical Constitution in Man as Relat- 
ing to Mental Character and the Practical 
Affairs of Life,” by D. H. Jaeques, M.D., 
has long been before the public and 
stands alone in its able treatment of the 
subject title. The chapters treat on 
“‘The Human Body and Its Functions,” 
with such outlines of anatomy and physi- 
ology as are necessary to the right under- 
standing of the temperaments, ancient 
and modern theories being described as 
well as the general classification; Tem- 
perament and Configuration; Tempera- 
‘ment and Color; Temperament and Men- 
tality; Temperament in Age and Sex; 
Domestic Relations; Health and Dress; 
Races, Nations, and with concluding 
chapters on Studies in Temperaments, 
with illustrations of a great tragedienne, 
a Mormon leader, a savage chieftain, a 
working bishop, a literary lady, an Amer- 
jean soldier, etc., ete.; and Temperament 
in the Lower Animals, showing the effect 
of domestication on horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, dogs, ete. $1.50, postpaid. 

A large and valuable outfit has been 
placed with us for sale, numbering casts, 
pictures, oil and water-color paintings, 
and everything necessary for a phrenol- 
ogist’s outfit. This collection has cost 
:several hundred dollars, and we shall be 
pleased to accept an offer. Prospectus of 
the same. 





The editor’s wastebasket was 
A thing of willowy graces, 
With silken ribbons intertwined 
And fanciful with laces. 
You see he meant the poet’s lines 
Should fall in pleasant places. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


[September 


We call attention not only to our cata- 
logue of general publications, but also to 
recent subdivisions of subjects treated by 
different writers. Those on Education, 
Physical Culture, Hygiene, Hydropathy, 
are arranged with a short description of 
each book, so that our customers can 
determine for themselves which ones they 
are particularly looking for. Of course 
an additional letter will always be gladly 
dictated. Our idea is that a general 
knowledge of the books published by the 
Fowler & Wells Co., and of their special 
teaching, should be disseminated. 

For further information write to 27 
East Twenty-first Street. 





Errata, in August number. On page 38, 
the word Texas should have read Mexico. 





The American Institute of 
’ Phrenology 
} Opens its next session 
SEPTEMBER 6TH, 1698. 
For further particulars apply 
Fowler & Wells Co., 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 











“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —AMedical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Perspiration, 
Chafing, etc. 


“An all-round soap, good for the 
body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


} FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON, ENGLAND © 


Are the only Institutions in the world where a thorough and practical course of 
instruction in Phrenology is given, or where such facilities can be found as are 
possessed by them, consisting of skulls,. busts, casts, portraits, anatomical 
preparations, skeletons, plates, models, etc. 

The examination of students is held the end of October in New York, 
and January and July in London, 


14 TOPICS... 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—The philosophy PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION.—The moral 


of the organic constitution, its relation to bearings of Phrenology. 


AR, SERRE, SE SNS, CHOICE OF OCCUPATIONS and how to 
TEMPERAMENTS, as indicating quality and put ‘‘ the right man in the right place.” 


giving peculiarity to mental manifestation. PHRENOLOGY AND MARRIAGE. — The 





a 


PHRENOLOGY.—The true mode of estima- right relation of the sexes ; what mental 
ting character; comparative phrenology, and temperamental qualities are adapted 
etc. to a happy union and healthy offspring, 


HISTORY OF PHRENOLOGY IN EUROPE = *"¢_ Why. 
AND AMERICA and its enriching influ’ NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE FACUL- 
ence on education, literature, domestic life, TIES and how to read character thereby. 
government, morality, and religion. EXAMINATION of heads explained ; how to 

ETHNOLOGY and how to judge of nativity make examinations privately and publicly. 
of race; especially how to detect infallibly pgyQHOLOGY.—Under this head, mesmere 
the skulls of the several colored races. ism and clairvoyance will be explained. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY.—The brain HEREDIT Y.—How to determine which pa- 
and nervous system ; reciprocal influence 
of brain and body; dissection of brain. 


oy INSANITY, its laws and peculiarities. 
OBJECTIONS TO PHRENOL » anatom- ; ‘ . 
ical, physiological, practical, or religious; ELOCUTION.—To cultivate the voice. 


injury of the brain; thickness of the HOW TO LECTURE.—The best methods of 
skull; fatalism, materialism, moral re- presenting Phrenology and Physiology to 
sponsibility, etc. the public. 


rent a person resembles. 


Finally, it is the aim of the instructors to give to students all the knowledge 
of Anthropology, which a long experience in the practice of their profession has 
enabled them to acquire—in a word, to qualify students to take their places in 
this man-improving field of usefulness. 

There is published annually an “Institute Extra,” giving full particulars 
as to the course of instruction, terms, cost of board, and incidental expenses, 
togethér with the Charter of the Institute, complete list of graduates, and other 
interesting matter. Inclose stamp and ask for “Institute Extra.” Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
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8 ADVERTISEMENTS 
If you suffer | Hahnemannian Advocate 
from any form of chronic $3.00 A YEAR! 
disease, the proper appli- Will'te euat 0 
ae ah aan ot July, 1898, to January, 1900, for 
— Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will $2.00 





OUHE MANIPULATOR” cure you even after drugs, 
pam  &. coving Me- baths,and electricity have 
chanical Massage. failed. 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 
American Bee Journal 
Tells all about it, 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 









For particulars call at or address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
637 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Geo. H. TAYLOR, M.D., 
Founder, Inventor of & H- a ae 
Mechanical Massage. - 


SCIENCE LIFE 


OR, MANHOOD, WOMANHOOD 


And their Mutual Interrelation; Love, its Laws, Power, etc.; Selection 
or Mutual Adaptation; Courtship, Married Life, etc. 
By PROF. 0. S. FOWLER Price, $3.co 
The work treats of ‘* Sexual Science,’’ which is simply that great code of natural 
laws by which the Almighty requires the sexes to be governed in their mutual relations. 
A knowledge of these laws is of highest importance. It is pure, elevating in tone, 


eloquent in its denunciation of vice. 
How to choose a husband ; how to select a wife; how to have a healthy and happy 


family. 1052 pages, illustrated, $3.00. 
WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
not acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination isto study the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 
Quality which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the, 
moral sentiments. 

These peculiarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developme:.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weak: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 

. of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, : 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- 
tage. MODEL HEAD. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and intellectual 
powers into the ascendant. 

In reaching our conclusions we take into account Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, habit, diet, and 
constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the make up of a person, and in this way we confer on men 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 

We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO.,, 
27 East 2ist Street, NRW VorRK. 
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Werner’s 
Encyclopedia of Music 
and Oratory 
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DEFINITIONS 
BIOGRAPHY 


Musical Editor Elocutionary Editor 
FREDERICK REDDALL F, TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 





Assisted by a Large Corps 
of Eminent Specialists 


To vhose signifying an interest in this work, pro- 
spectuses, etc. will be sent as fast as issued. 


EDGAR S. WERNER 
Publisher 
108 East 16th Street, New York 
What Am | Good For ? Send te. stamp fr 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 








[Established in 1 1865] 
Devoted to the Philosophy and Phenomena of 
Modern Spiritualism. Sample Free. 
Weekly—16 pages— —B81a year—3 mo’s, 25c. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor & Publisher, 
Station B, San Francisco, Cal 













50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions antag, | confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ney for securing patents. 
eullan = through Munn S Co. receive 
ice, without charge, int 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any goientite | ournal. Terms, $3 a 
Mi) four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


[0,36 Broadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





Send for Sample Copy of 


The Clinique 


FREE 
The best a Journal in the world. 


- GU a E FELLOWS 
0 State Street, CHICAGO 





You are not too poor to send 10 cents for No. 4 of 


HUMAN NATURE LIBRARY 
CHOICE OF OCCUPATION 


Price, 10 cents 
—TO— 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAS EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


- YOUNG AND OLD 


SHOULD ALL READ 


the Phrenological Journal 


+. AND... 


““HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS” 


If these publications should not be of intere@ to the 
party seeing this advertisement, we sues gest their writing 
us fora complete catalogue of our pubiications, and see 
for themselves what we offer and what we make and 
what we do, and last, but not least, ask for a delineation 
of youre huaracte r, which wiil tell you what profession or 
pursuit in life you are best fitted for. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS TO 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street _ NEW YORK 


_ No. 69 


Dixon’s CRAPHITE 


IN STICK OR PASTE 
lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. 
If dealer does uot Keep it send 1¢ cents for sample of 
either. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, W. 4. 








PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


. Send for the Natrona. 
BuI_per, a munitbly journal 
devoted to bu: ldinginterests 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
year. Samplecopy and book 
*Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
2Zcents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
_ Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. J 


Beautiful Sein Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journal of stories, fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send Le. and get theoutfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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An Advanced ‘STUDENTS’ SET” 


$33.00 FOR $25.00. — 
(BY EXPRESS.) 


Many of our patrons who have purchased the $10.00 Student’s Set after 
studying the same have written for bcoks that would give them 
advanced information on the subjects of Phrenology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Magnetism. 


The Advanced Set has been made up in reply to such demands. The 
books selected for this list are from the pens of acknowledged authorities on 


the subjects treated. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With up- 
wards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly-dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been sub-divided to indicate the various 
o of action which many of them assume. 

tis a perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, 
and is undoubtly the latest contribution to 

Phrenological Science, and the most complete 

bust ever published. Price. $5.00. English 

Price. 12-6s. 


Gray’s Anatomy. One large volume. Fully 
illustrated. The best on the subject ever 
written. The acknowledged standard work and 
used in the best medical colleges. Price, $7.00, 
English price, 32s, 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phreno - 
logy, Physiology and Physiognomy. A com- 
plete Hand-book for the People. With over 
One hundred new illustrations, including a 
chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 a By the Renowned Phrenologist, 
Prof. L. N. Fowrer. Cloth, $1.00. English 

price, 4s. Revised by Prof, Nelson Sizer. 


Lectures on [an. A series of 2:1 Lectures on 
Physiology, and Phrenology. delivered by 
Prof. L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in 
England many of which are now out of print 
and can only be had in this volume. By L. N, 
Fowler. Price, $1.50. English price, 4s. 


The Phrenologicail Dictionary. A handy and 
useful book for the pocket for all interested in 
Phrenology It gives the names of the organs, 
their location. explanation, and sub-divisions ; 
also many Anatomical and Physiological terms, 
By L. N. and J. A. Fowler. Price. r5c. Eng- 
lish price, 6d. 


Hygiene of the Brain, and the Cure of Nervous- 
ness. By M. L, Holbrook. Part I, contains 
chapters on the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the 
Cranial and Spinal Nerves, How_ to Cure 
Nervousness, Value of a Large Supply of 
Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty Impor- 
tant Questions Answered. That Our 
Thinkers and Scientists Say. Part II, 
contains Letters Describing the Physical 
and Intellectual Habits of 28 well-known 
Menand Women. Part I, and Part II, com- 
lete in one volume. Price, $1.00. English 

rice, 35.-6d. 


Animal [agnetism. Practica. Instructions in 
Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans- 
lated by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised Edi- 
tion, with an appendix of notes by the trans- 
lator, and letters from eminent Physicians and 
others descriptive of cases in the United States, 
524 pages. rice, $2.00. English price, 8s. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Relations of the 
Human System and their Application to the 
Preseryation of Health. By R. T. Trall, M. D, 
223 pages, 191 illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.25. 
English price, ss. 


A Natural System of Elecution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 
tntion considered in its three-fold nature— 
Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 
Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. Price, 
$2.00. English price, 8s. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
pecoent it from new and original standpoints. 

his is not a common-place book on the plan of 
numerous school text-books. but one well 
worthy the attention of all who would excel as 
speakers, readers, etc. 


Sketches of Phrenological Biography. Vol. I. 
Some account of the life and labors of Dr. Fran- 
cis J. Gall, founder of Phrenology. and his Dis- 
ciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim, by Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. Price, soc. English price. 2s. 


The New [Model Anatomical Manikin. This is 
a combination of Charts of portions of the 
human body hinged so as to lay over one 
another, and to be opened or dissected, exhibi- 
ting the general anatomy in all its parts and 
their relation to each other and mounted on a 
base 18x36 inches. The figure represents the 
adult human form on the scale of one-half the 
size of life the entire work being done in bril- 
liant colors by the most improvec Chromo- Litho- 
graphic processes, on fine cloth lined material 
highly finished, being strong and durabie as well 
as handsome, and made expressly for this pur- 

se. A valuableaid in the study of Physiology. 
rice, $10.00. English price, 408. 


itaker. Revised edition. finely illus- 
trated, of immense practical value. Price,$2.00. 
English price, 6s. 


Anatomy of the Brain and Spinal Cord. B 
J. R. Wh i Pi 4 


The Books, Manikin or Bust may be ordered singly, at the prices 
quoted, by express. This set is absolutely necessary to the student who 
intends to take the special examinations at the close of the session at the 
American Institute of Phrenology or lessons by mail. 


Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 
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MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 
Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere, 
Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 


Fireproof Household Safes 


Why not have a safe-deposit box at home for your 
silverware. deeds, and valuable papers ? 

The Phenix Household Safe is a handsomely painted, 
fireproof safe, with combination lock, especially 
adapted for this purpose. 


pp otlntroductory Price and Catalogue 
PHENIX SAFE Co., 106 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, O 
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FIREPROOF HOUSEHOLD SAFES 


Why not have a safe-deposit box at home for your 
silverware, deeds, and valuable papers ? 

The Phenix Household Safe is a handsomely painted, 
fireproof safe with combination lock especially adapt- 
ed for this purpose. 

For introductory price and catalogue. Address 


Phenix Safe Co., 106 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


WE PAY All you _ have 
POSTACE (redo. 


life insurance 
may be wrong. If you wish to know 
the truth, send for “ How and Why,” 
issued by the Peny. Morvat Lire, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








FREE TO F.AM. Fine 


Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 


goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
C0O., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 








Sexual Neurasthenia 


ANDO NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth Edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist St., New York 


TRUE ANHOOD places before the reader an 
exalted standard that leads 


to purity in thought, word and act. $1 00 


THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, N. Y- 


#@ For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reascnable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., 











Minsi, Monroe Ce., Pa. 





Messrs. L. N. FOWLER & CO., of 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England, are prepared ‘to take up the English 


agency for any recognized American firm of publishers. 


Books relat- 


ing to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Physiology, Mesmerism, Physical 


Culture, Health, 
American references given. 


ygiene, Medicine, Palmistry or Graphology preferred. 


Messrs. L. N. Fowler & Co.’s business premises are in the heart of 
the City of London, and are well known to the trade. 


Correspondence invited. 





HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


i 33 is the best work on special physiology and health for young women 
FOR Gl R LS ever published. Mothers should see that the girls have the reading of 
this book. Price, $1.00 by mail, prepaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


ADDING-MACHINE. 


Not a Con, buta Practical Article Beautifully and Substantially Made 
in Nickel, for Adding inate bn daatiitttitiags Price $1.50. 





It 7s the Greatest Invention of the age in the mathematical line, adding figures without 
head-work, proving your trial balance, and carrying on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. 























. 
DESCRIPTION. 


The exact size of the Adding Machine is shown in the above cut; it being made 
small and convenient for carrying in the vest pocket, where it is always ready for use. It 
is beautifully and substantially gotten up in nickel, and with ordinary usage will lasta 
life-time. Full and plain directions for operating are sent with each machine. 

Editorially the American Bank Report says ‘‘A practical machine for adding 
figures. It is beautifully made, and adds any column with marvelous rapidity and 
accuracy. One should be in every bank and counting room. It will pay for itself in 
one day.”’ 

S. M. Armstrong, Agent, from San Francisco, Cal., writes: ‘I can not say too 
much in praise of the Adding Machine. Besides being perfectly accurate in all cases, 
it does its work much faster than the accountant, as I can add thirty figuresin astraight 
line in twelve seconds. My sales in this city now amcunt to over one thousand 
machines.”’ 

We have hundreds of testimonials speaking in praise of the machine, but consider 
the above indorsements all that is necessary to convince one not familiar with its use 
that it is all we claim it to be. 

EThis Adding Machine must not be confounded with others which have been 
placed on the market, for while others are mere toys or mathematical curiosities, this is 
an article for practical use in which the longest colmuns of figures are quickly added 
without requiring the least mental work. Besides its enabling experts to add more 
rapidly than they did before its use, and with the certainty of getting the correct result 
it the first computation, it makes experts of those who could never before master 
ordinary addition. In short, it is the only machine, thus far devised, that makes the 
operation of addition lighter, more rapid and perfectly accurate. 


This will be sent with the Phrenological Journal, $1. a year, for $2.00 or sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pusuisners. 
27 East 2}st Street, New York. 





L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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and Oratory, 


F{s the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 
concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 
ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 






COMMON SCHOOL 
ELOCUTION 
ORATORY. 





328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 


L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


The Phrenological Annual # Register of Phrenological Practitioners for'98 


A YEAR BOOK OF MENTAL SCIENCE 
Edited by Miss J. A. FOWLER and THOMAS CROW , Price 15 Cents, Postage 4 Cents 
CONTENTS 

FRONTISPIECE: The late Professor Nelson Sizer.—Professor Nelson Sizer, a Reminiscence. By Jessie A. Fowler 
—The late Professor Nelson Sizer. D. T. Elliott.—Phrenology as a Scientific Basis for Reading Character. 
Rev. F. W. Wilkinson.—Masicians. James Webb.—How to Benefit by Phrenology. J. F. Hubert.—Charac- 
ter Grafting. J. A. Fowler.—The Ethical Value of Phrenology. G. H. J. Dutton.—Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. A. Hubert.—The Brighton Phrenological Society.—Character Reading, Phrenologically, Physiog- 
nomically and Intuitively. J. Millott Severn.—Advantages of Phrenology. J. B. Keswick.—The Land of 
Tea, Rice, Silk and Fiendish Cruelty, Dr. Joseph Simms.—The late Prelat Kneipp. Gustav Stephan.—Osse- 
ous or Bone Structure ; its importance as regards Character.—Parental Ambition —Silas Hocking.—A Few 
Notes on Skulls. —Phreno-Physiognomic Portraits of well-known Personages.—The Professional Phrenologist. 
—Pathological Physiognomy.—Phrenology in Australia.—Memory.—Biographical Sketch and Delineation of 
Character. —Brain Alteration and Physical Improvement.—John Ruskin and Max Miiller Compared.—The 
Influence of Food upon Character —Phrenulogy as an Aid to Mental Perception.—Suciety Reports, The 
Death Roll, Field Notes, Book Notice, Register. 
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AVOIDS THE ¢ OBJECTION of so Many Readers 
: : to a Continued Story 


LIPPINCOTT’S : MAGAZINE 


Each number contains a complete novel 
by a popular author. $3.00 per year; sin- 
gle number 25 cents. 


Send for Sample Copy Free 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE . PHILADELPHIA 








Learn a Paying Profession While at Home 


Correspondence course of instruction in medical 
electricity, baths of all kinds, massage, mechanical 
treatments. etc. Thorough, practical instruction. 
Learn how to treat chronic diseases without drugs. 
est references. Diploma issued at close of course to 
those qualified. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


The National College of Electro-Therapeutics 
LIMA, OHIO 





NOT IN IT 
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‘*Nor In Ir.” 


A story of the forced money standards, and 


By Anna Oxcorr CoMMELIN. 


showing the paralyzing effect of forced money 


values upon domestic life. 


Anna Olcott Commelin 


Price, 75 Cents; 3s. 6d. English 
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A New Phrenological Game ! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published im the hands of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, om 
receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
ates § & — co. L. N. FOWLER 4 CO. 

Publishers, 
“aw YORK. LONDON, E.C. 








THE GREAT HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Current History 


For 1898 


Will contain a complete and carefully 
coment history of the WAR WITH 
PAIN. This feature alone will make 
Volume 8 of CURRENT HISTORY 
of the greatest value to all students of 
history. 
No private or public library will be 
complete without it. 
The New York Independent, speaking 
editorially of CURRENT HIsTORY, says: 
“It has the unrivaled merit of keeping 
the world on a straight line and in 
right relations as to all events, and re- 
doubling the usefulness of our average 
memory by making it accurate as to all 
recent eveuts.’’ 
No other publication covers the 
entire world in each issue. 
You will prize it for reference as 
highly as you do your Cyclopedia. 
Quarterly 250 or more pages each number 


$1.50 a year Sample copy, 25 cents 
Specimen pages free 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








Secure one new subscriber for The Phreno- 
logical Journal? Write for special terms. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New Vork. 





V ANTED—TRUSTWORTHY AND ACT- 

ive gentlemen or ladies to push the sale 
of our publications. Send a 2c. stamp for 
particulars. 


Food, Home and Garden 


The Chief Exponent of Vegetarian Prin- 
ciples, Practices, and Personal Experiences. 
An Illustrated Monthly. Edited by HENry 
8S. CLuBB. Five cents; 50 cents a year. 


Vegetarian So. of America 
1023 Foulkrod St., Sta. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S PROGRESSIVE REVIEW———— 


THE ARENA 


Edited by JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 
A specimen copy will be sent, free and postpaid, to 
any reader of THE t'HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who 
refers to this advertisement. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


2. = “BOTH 
. SEXES 


to sell Richardson’s Magneto - Galvanic 
Batteries, Thousands in use. One man sold 
20,000, Cures Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney Disease, 
Neuralgia, Gout, Nervousness. .Constipation, all Blood 
Impurities. ** The blood ts the life.” Price, paid, 
by reg. mail, $1.50, brings it within the means of the 
yrite for agents’ circular to 

IN & CO., 106 W. gad St.,N. Y. City. Dept. Q. 

















Human 
Nature 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTE 


-. DEVOTED TO... 


Phrenology, Physiognomy, Health, 
Medical and Social Reform 





Earnest in its advocacy of liberty and abreast 
of the age in everything pertaining to human 
progress. 

ALLEN HADDOCK, Editor and Prop. 
C. P. HOLT, . . Associate Editor 
Subscription price, 50c., Foreign, 2s 6d. a year 
in advance. Postage paid from San Francisco. 
Sample copies free to those who send stamp 
for postage. British stampsaccepted. Address 
PROF. HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 


1020 Market St., San Fraucisco, Cal. 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


for the relief and prevention of all weaknesses result- 
ing from over-work and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition 
and normal action, and will help any case of mental or 
nervous exhaustion. 

Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet ? 

Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ, formulated by Prof. Percy thirty years 
ago. Formula on each label. 


yT 
56 W. 25th St. 
New York 


Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, hay 

fever, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 
morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 
50 cents. 
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New Physiognomy 


Or, Signs of Character, as manifested in Tempera- 
ment and External Forms, and especially in the 
Human Face Divine. By Samuel R. Wells. 

A comprehensive, thorough, and practical work, in 
which all that is known on the subject is Systemized, 
Explained, Illustrated, and Applied. Physiognomy is 
shown to be no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of Character read- 
ing; no abstraction, but something to be made useful: 
something to be practiced by everybody and in all 
places, and made an efficient help in that noblest of all 
studies—Man. It is readily understood and as readily 
applied. 

Price, in one large volume, of nearly 800 pages, and 
more than 1,000 engravings, handsomely bound in em- 
bossed muslin, $3.00, postpaid. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers 
27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 


THE LIFE OF 


Dr. Francois Joseph Gall 


Craniologist and Founder of Phrenology 


Twenty illustrations ; illustrations specially drawn 
and photographed for the work. Portraits of Dr. Gall, 
place of birth, etc., never before published. 


By J. A. FOWLER 


CONTENTS: His Childhood, Parents and Grandparents, 
Aspirations, Physician at Vienna, Lectures Pro- 
hibited, Introduction to Royalty, Travels with 
i. Lectures in Paris, Characteristic 

raits, Tributes by Miss Jessie A. Fowler, and 
Progress of Phrenology. 


Price, 30 cents, paper 
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‘A Handsome From New and 


Special Drawings 


Color Sl) The pictorial ‘illustrations 


show the location of each of 


Sym bol ical H ead the Phrenological Organs. 


The head is about 15 inches wide, handsomely lithographed in six colors, and on heavy 
plate paper, size about 30 by 20 inches, ready for framing. 
Price, 30 cents. Packed in cardboard tube, 1s. 3d. 





The above in a reduced size 5x5% inches makes a splendid frontispiece on a four-page cir- 
cular furnished to the trade at $1.50 per hundred. 

A third form is the Dissected Phrenological Chart. An object-lesson in Phrenology, a 
Science that every man and woman in the land should understand. 

The design is a Symbolical Head with all the acknowledged Phrenological Organs dissected 
or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, making it an interesting puzzle to put together, 
combining amusement with instruction, thus making the usual tedious task of learning the 
exact location from a chart comparatively short, easy, and amusing. 

The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illustrations. 


Price, 75 cents, 3s. 6d. English. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C., Eng. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 27 East 2ist Street, New York, N. Y., 











